


























Telephone Transmitter and Receiver used at the Philadelphia Centennial 


From one telephone to thirteen million 


Fifty-eight years ago a telephone 
was demonstrated at the Philadel- 
rhia Centennial. Today, there are 
more than thirteen million Bell 
telephones in the United States. 
Three-quarters of a million people 
own the Bell System. They and their 
families would make a city larger 
than Philadelphia. 

It took long years of pioneering, 
forward-looking planning and 
honest management to build the 
Bell System as it is today, a national 
institution fulfilling a national need. 

It is a big system, for it serves a 
big country. It has grown in size and 
usefulness because it has been built 
upon the solid foundation of service 
to the public. Its constant purpose 
has been to give you the best possi- 
ble telephone service, and the most, 
at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety. 

The test of trying times has shown 
the soundness of its structure and 


the rightness of its one policy, one 





system and universal service. 
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Photograph by Elizabeth Mackintosh 


“The Moon Swung Low” Made at Rehoboth 


Beach, Delaware. 


“The growing shadows, from the western hills, that dial hours adown 
an autumn afternoon, 
After the twilight dies, unroll a velvet carpet for the harvest moon. 


The strident crickets emphasize the hush that falls between the dark- 
ness and the waning light 
Until the great owl’s dire forebodings suggest the tragedies of night.” 


—JoHN PHELPs 


EXHIBITED— National Competition Conducted by 


The American Forestry Association 


for 


Beautiful Photographs of Trees in America 














LONGEST FIREBREAK IN THE WORLD, NOW NEARING COMPLETION, 





TO PROTECT CALIFORNIA FORESTS FROM FIRE 


By J. H. PRICE 


rosa Way, I would start the trip from Columbia, a 

sleeply little mother-lode town in Stanislaus County. 
We would take off in a cabin ship from Columbia’s new 
airport and while circling to gain elevation I would point 
out the old placers where millions in gold were washed 
from the shallow bed-rock in the ’50s and ’60s; to Jack- 
ass Hill—less conspicuous from the air than a Mark 
Twain fan might expect—which still yields spasmodically 
a golden reward for the skillful or lucky prospector; to 
the Malones mine where were it not for the roar of the 
engines we would hear the rumble of the machinery en- 
gaged in drawing the golden ore from the depths of the 
earth; to the reservoir of the same name which stores for 
the summer use of the San Joaquin farmers the winter 
runoff from the Stanislaus River watershed. In the distance 
we would look down on Angels Camp, or simply Angels 
as it is now called, famous for the jumping frogs of 
Calaveras. 

But in a modern plane we would not have much time 
for such sight seeing. By this time we would be over 
American Camp Lookout, which clings to the edge of the 
Stanislaus National Forest and which is maintained co- 
operatively by the Forest Service and the California Divi- 
sion of Forestry. I would have to start immediately to 
answer shop questions. 

“Yes, that is the firebreak extending from the Stanis- 
laus River over the top of American Camp Mountain. It 
is only a small part of the Ponderosa Way. That par- 


[ I should be called on to show a visitor the Ponde- 


ticularly steep stretch rises 3,000 feet in two miles. More- 
over it was built by C.W.A.” 


“No, there is no road on it; it was too steep for road 
northerly 


construction. You can see the road coming 
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past the lookout to the jumping off place on the fire- 
break. Also there is a road to the foot of the break at the 
river. There is only a foot trail on the break itself. 
Farther to the north, beyond the little town of Murphy, 
we will see a more typical section of the Ponderosa Way 
where it has been possible to construct a road on the 
firebreak itself.” 

But I wouldn’t want to spend too much time at first 
on the details. I would want the pilot to point the ship 
to a higher elevation from where, were the day clear, we 
could get a general picture of the entire project, which 
extends 300 miles in each direction from our take-off 
point. Even then we wouldn’t want to talk about the 
Ponderosa Way until we obtained a complete picture of 
its setting and the purpose it is to serve. 

We would see that the most conspicuous topographic 
feature of the northern and middle thirds of the State 
of California is the elongated saucer, or bowl, compris- 
ing the great Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley. It is so 
level that the town of Redding, at the northern end, 
Bakersfield, 400 miles away near the southern end, are 
but 500 and 300 feet respectively above sea level. But 
just as a bowl would not be a bowl without its raised 
edges, we would see that the valley would not be con- 
spicuous as such without its rim of mountains from which 
it gains not only its right to its generic name but also in 
large part its water, climate, minerals, forest products, 
and outdoor recreations. We would see, if the day were 
clear enough, that the eastern part of this mountain rim 
is formed by the Cascades which come down aimlessly 
out of Oregon and are consolidated within a couple of 
hundred miles into the Sierra, that majestic range which 
continues southerly to Mt. Whitney, opposite the southern 


and 




























The National Forests 
of California 

are indicated 

on the map by 

the darker 


shaded portions. 


The Ponderosa Way — far-flung 
forest protection belt — is mark- 
ed by the heavy black line ex- 
tending from the Pitt River on 
the north to the Kern River on 
the south — a distance in all of 
about 650 miles. In general, 
the lower edge of the Ponderosa 
pine belt governs the location 
of the Way. The need for and 
service of the Ponderosa Way is 
clearly seen,as it thrusts through 
the forests of the Golden State, 
offering potential protection to 
values — tangible and intangible 
beyond computation — the 
longest firebreak in the world. 
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end of the valley, and which even then does not entirely 
lose its majesty as it meanders and undulates under va- 
rious names into Mexico. We would see that this great 
range bears on its canyoned western slopes the principal 
pine and mixed conifer stands of the State. 

During the summer season of six months the valley is 
hot and dry. Even in the days prior to man-caused 
threats the coniferous forest never dared to come down 
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mist remembers its value for winter and spring grazing, 
its mines, its reservoirs for storing winter flood waters, 
and its fresh beauty after the winter rains and early spring 
sunshine have brought to life its grasses and wild flow- 
ers and have restored the verdancy of its chaparral. 
Pessimists and optimists agree, however, that this belt 
of grassland, grassy woodland, and chaparral, after the 
California sun gets down to business, constitutes as bad 


From the skyway, one might look across the Canyon of American River and see this impressive 


stretch of the Ponderosa Way. 
Camp near Weimar. 


Visible also 


boldly to face the summer heat of the valley floor. A 
thousand feet above the valley at the northern end, per- 
haps three thousand feet above it at the southern end, 
might be taken as the normal location of the lower edge 
of the coniferous timber belt. This country between the 
valley and the mountains proper is referred to locally as 
the “foot hills.” The pessimist can see no reason for its 
existence except “to hold the mountains up.” The opti- 


is a truck trail built by C.C.C. boys in Brady 
These supplemental trails are highly serviceable in fire suppression work. 


a source of forest fires as one can imagine. From May 
until November it is a tinder box wherein even a spark 
from the shod hoof of a horse has been known to start 
a fire which burned 20,000 acres by nightfall. All fires 
inevitably run uphill to the timber belt above. Thus tre- 
mendous timber values are destroyed and the timber type 
itself is pushed back, leaving a brush type in its wake 
We can pick out from the air a hundred scars re- 
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Due to the contours of the country 
through which it passes, many prob- 
lems of construction have had to be 
met in building the Ponderosa Way. 
Where possible, the break is located 
on ridges, with the main road ¢ross- 
ing it as often as practicable, as 
shown in this Here the 
Way rises directly over the ridge, 
crossing the main road, which veers 
sharply to the left. 


picture. 


sulting from this process. 

This, then, is the general set- 
ting of the Ponderosa Way. As 
we fly along it I would try to 
make clear that there is nothing 
new in the Ponderosa Way ex- 
cept the name. A firebreak be- 
tween the timber and the brush belts below was first pro- 
posed in the early days of organized protection in Cali- 
fornia. At that time several miles of break were actu- 
ally constructed along the front of the Sierra and Se- 
quoia National Forests and in subsequent years so clearly 
demonstrated the soundness of the idea that maintenance 
and betterment have continued to this day. In going over 
this section of the line I would tell a little story that I 
know first-hand of a fire that started on an August after- 
noon about ten miles below the firebreak. It immediately 
started for the timber and reached it on a four-mile front 
by nightfall, but by backfiring promptly along the break 
and by excellent flanking attacks from the rear of the 
fire hardly a pine tree was lost. Toward the northern end 
of the flight we would see below us some of the work 
done in Shasta County in 1931 and 1932 by the labor 
camps under the direction of the California Division of 
Forestry. It was this work that gave fresh impetus to the 
Ponderosa Way idea and furnished the principal lab- 
oratory for the development of specifications for the job. 

In our flight we would see that the Ponderosa Way ex- 
tends from the Pitt River on the north to the Kern River 
on the south, a distance in all of about 650 firebreak 
miles. Certain sections cling rather closely to the western 
boundaries of the Sierra group of National Forests; other 
sections are far outside. In general, the lower edge of 
the Ponderosa pine belt, not land 
ownership, governs the location. 
The only disturbing factors are 
due to topography and lack of 
continuity of types. We would 
see some islands and fingers of 
pine timber left below the line 
and many canyon pockets of 
brush type within the protected 
belt. Supplemental breaks con- 
stitute the only solution of these 


A typical section of the Ponderosa 
Way where it has been possible to 
construct a road on the firebreak 
itself. This is most desirable as it 
provides maximum mobility for the 
fire-fighting forces and special equip- 
ment such as tank trucks. It also 
furnishes a cleared to the 
mineral soil, from which to backfire. 


line, 
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problems. We would appreciate the difficulty of the 
canyon crossings, where location of the truck trail cannot 
follow exactly that of the firebreak. We would see the 
main road so located that it crosses the break as often 
as practicable, thus giving at least some access to the 
break, with stub roads along the firebreak wherever topog- 
raphy permits. To one unfamiliar with fire fighting I 
would have to explain, perhaps, the necessity for the road 
or truck trail. 

It is not expected that the Ponderosa Way will stop 
fires automatically. In the usual case it will be necessary 
to get men quickly onto the threatened portion of the line 
to backfire and to catch spot fires. For this purpose a 
road ‘is constructed on the break wherever practicable and 
where not practicable, by the nearest usable route. By far 
the most desirable location for the road is on the fire- 
break itself for this provides the maximum amount of 
mobility for fire fighting forces and the most effective use 
of special equipment such as tank trucks. It also provides 
an easily maintained line cleared to mineral soil from 
which to backfire and the stationing of suppression 
forces in the hottest spots while still maintaining reason- 
able travel time to all portions of the hazardous belt. 
Heretofore many of the suppression crews, particularly 
those of the State Division of Forestry, were necessarily 
stationed at valley points (Continuing on page 429) 








“We Are Off!” On Wilderness Trails in the Flathead National Forest, Montana 





TWELVE NIGHTS UNDER THE STARS 


As A Trail Rider With The American Forestry Association 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Photographs by K. D. Swan 


“ HO-0-0-PS!_ Roll Out!” 
The stars that through the night had filled 


the sky, and seemed to tip the fir trees with 
Christmas lights had faded and the sun was coloring the 
nearby mountain tops. Frost crackled on the canvas cov- 
ering of my sleeping bag as I reached for the clothes | 
had carefully stowed away the night before. The bells of 
our saddle and pack horses played an uncertain melody 
as they waited in the improvised corral. Smoke curled 
from the campfire and the aroma of coffee was in the 
air. The wranglers were already eating, for they had 
been up since four to follow the sound of the bells and 
bring the horses in for an early start. 

Morning had come in Pearl Basin as it had come the 
day before on the broad open plain where Young Creek 
empties into the South Fork of the Flathead River; as it 
had come on the rocky benches of the Big Slide, where 
Flathead Indians had left a skeleton of whited lodge 
poles, and as it had come that first morning among the 
tall straight pines of Lodgepole Creek. 

Impressions passed rapidly through my mind, but with 
breakfast cooking there was little time to review the 
events of the four days since the bus had jostled the 
Trail Riders over sixty miles of road from Missoula to 
the Montour Ranger Station. Most of the social reserves 


which had withstood the bus ride had been discarded un- 


der the close companionship of camp life. 


We might 
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know little of the economic status or business activities 
of our fellow campers, but titles seemed superfluous and 
first names or nick names had become the general rule. 

Much that was new had crowded into our lives since 
that Monday noon when we had so eagerly responded to 
the call of “Come and get it!” from Dick the cook. Joe 
Murphy and his sun-tanned men no longer seemed 
strange in their big western hats, narrow-waisted blue 
jeans and high-heeled boots. We were one with them. 
We were no longer amazed that fifty-seven horses were 
necessary to carry us and our duffle. We realized some- 
thing of the task of carrying enough food to last thirty 
people for eleven days without a chance to call on a 
corner grocery. One careful pack horse was carrying 
sixty dozen eggs, while less fragile cases of milk, fruit 
and vegetables were entrusted to others. 

Breakfast started that morning with grape fruit. True, 
it was canned, and served in the same tincup which a few 
moments later was filled with steaming hot coffee. But 
never did fruit taste better! There were trout, also, rolled 
in cornmeal and fried crisp in open pans. For those who 
preferred, there was bacon, fried eggs and hot griddle 
cakes that Dick and Joe perpetually replaced with 
fresh and better ones. 

Four days in the saddle, and four nights under the 
stars had removed much of the superficial veneer of mod- 
ern life. Conscientious efforts to keep thin were over- 
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come by gnawing demands of the inner man. Everyone 
came back for second helpings, yet everyone noted a re- 
duction in the waistline and a better tone to his muscles. 

Breakfast finished, each one returned to the improvised 
table to prepare lunch for the noon day rest. Bread cut 
so thick as to make a tea-time sandwich hide its face in 
shame, and spread with fresh canned butter from the 
Murphy’s “Z bar lazy three” ranch, filled with ham or 
bologney or cheese promised to carry through the day. A 
few cookies and an orange might be added, and clear 
cold water from a purling mountain stream would give 
the crowning touch to lunch. 

Bed rolls and duffle bags were carried “front and 
center” for the packers to wrap in squares of canvas 
ready to be apportioned and roped to the backs of the 
pack hoses. Each morning’s departure was a source of 
wonder and amazement to these Trail Riders whose travel 
discomforts were usually confined to the responsibility 
of handing tips to porters and bell boys for carrying 
their well groomed bags from room to waiting taxi, and 
thence to the door of a Pullman. Here, no daily tip 
was necessary, or even possible, and the women soon as- 
sumed the responsibility of carrying their own luggage. It 
was a motley crowd. Blue jeans and knickers had largely 
taken the place of 
the natty fitted 
riding breeches of 
the first day. 
Bright colored 
handkerchiefs pro- 
tected necks and 
throats, —_ lunches 
were tied in slick- 
ers or leather 
jackets at the back 
of the high sad- 
dles, and cameras 
were strapped to 
the horn. 

We were off! Joe 
in the lead, riding 
with the eas y 


. yy? et z 
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J we Xa? 
grace of one born i 
in the saddle. The aie 53 
others followed in Ex pe: ORS > 
single file—some : - wih A ; 
proudly erect, Zia a’ rs ue ae ; 


others slumping in 
ways more com- 
fortable than 
graceful. Last of 
all was Pat, keep- 
ing a_ watchful 
eye over the string of novices, ready to help at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and quietly enjoying the banter that 
bounced merrily up and down the line. There were part- 
ing words to the cooks and packers, the horses splashed 
across the creek, climbed sharply to an upper bench, 
and the camp was soon hidden behind a_pine-clad 
shoulder of the mountain. 

The trail led through a continuous garden of alpine 
flowers. This was the middle of July, the East and Mid- 
dle West was sweltering, yet here on either side of the 
trail were yellow butter cups and patches of snow were 
visible in the distance. The changing hues of the heavens 
were reflected in the blues of the lupine, the gentian, 
and occasionally a violet. A mother grouse and her 
babies crossed the trail and flew to safety. In its con- 
fusion one baby chick lit on a spruce limb close to the 
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A side trip to the fire lookout on Pagoda Mountain . . . “all about 
us, as far as we could see, was Montana—land of mountains!” 


trail, and tried to be carelessly nonchalant as each Trail 
Rider peered at it in passing. 

We were on the Continental Divide. To the right the 
drainage led into the upper waters of the Columbia River 
and the Pacific Ocean, to the left into the Missouri drain- 
age and thence into the Atlantic. On the one hand were the 
hills of the Flathead National Forest, on the other the be- 
ginning of the Sun River Wilderness Area of the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest. All about, as far as we 
could see was Montana—land of mountains! Few 
changes had taken place since Lewis and Clark, with 
their daring band, had blazed their way through similar 
country and claimed the Northwest Territory for the 
United States. The very air breathed romance, history, 
daring adventure. 

The day before we saw two Rocky Mountain sheep 
grazing on a high rocky slope. This day we saw elk 
moving majestically along a stream bottom far below. 
We were in game country. Cattle and domestic sheep 


had been removed from all the surrounding territory to 
keep the country as primitive as possible and to provide 
feed for the wild animals. 
ations and no 
could be, 


There were no saw mill oper- 
homesteads. It was as wild as a land 
and still be accessible to horseback riders. 

For a time we 
left the high 
slopes and rocks 
and made our way 
through miles of 
country that had 
been burned by 
the fires of 1910 
and 1914. Every- 
where the  whit- 
ened trunks of 
dead pine and fir 
trees stood out. 
Sterile rocks took 
the place of soil, 
so that grass and 
flowers were 
sparse. We were 
in a ghost forest 
that whined in the 
wind. Dry limbs 
rattled against 
one another, and 
twice we were 
startled by the 
howl of a coyote. 
Along the trail 
and back as far 
as one could see 
the fallen trunks lay criss-cross like a giant game of jack- 
straws. Occasionally they would cross our trail, and Joe 
would swing from his horse, take the double bitted ax 
which he carried in a canvas scabbard on his saddle and 
clear the way. 

That night we camped by a crystal clear stream where 
ragged Alpine Fir and spruce trees gave way to rocky 
slopes. Above us towered the Chinese Wall. This great 
rock cliff is thrust a thousand feet above the lower country 
and extends for miles along the Continental Divide. From 
camp we climbed through patches of snow to see shaggy 
white mountain goats feeding high above among the 
rocks. Biologists say these are not goats, but a form 
of antelope, and might better be called American chamois. 

Ranger McLean, of the Lewis and Clark National 


Forest, met us here, riding (Continuing on page 427) 













(Above) Our pack string 
of thirty horses splash- 
ing across the Flathead 
River, preparatory to 
setting up camp at 
Murphy’s cabins. 


(Left) Sidney Dobbs 
from Massachusettts, 
playing a big one in 
Salmon Lake .. . 


(Right) The Chinese 
Wall and the Conti- 
nental Divide .... 


(Below) We take a mid- 
day rest near the 
Necklace Lakes. 
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The Hall of Fame for Trees 


THE CHIPMAN SASSAFRAS : 


By Joe R. Parkes 





This giant specimen of sassafras stands on the estate of the late Frank L. 
Chipman. It is located four miles to the west of Easton, in Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania. 

The fact that the sassafras is a member of the laurel family, which is a dwarf 
variety, makes the size of this tree really remarkable. One foot from the ground 


it measures thirteen feet ten inches in 
circumference and, though it lost half of 
its crown in 1933, it reaches a height of 
almost one hundred feet. 





Due to its great age and unusual di- 
mensions, the tree has been nominated 
by the author and registered in the 
Half of Fame for Trees by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. It is impos- 
sible to give the definite age of this 
lordly giant but it may safely be said 
that it has lived through the entire 
history and development of the United 
States. Standing only a few hundred 
feet from what was once the old Easton 
Post Road, it silently witnessed the 
passing of the rumbling, springless 
stage-coaches oj Colonial days.  Ac- 
cording to Montgomery’s “History,” 
Washington’s battered veterans used the 
same road when retreating after their 
defeat at Brandywine. Later they were 
followed by captured Hessians on their 
way to prison camps in this section 
after the battle of Princeton. 





Now the tree gazes on a far different 
scene. The Post Road became the first 
modern cement highway in Pennsyl- 
vania. High-powered motor cars speed 
smoothly where once the pony express 
galloped with his mail and later the 
stage-coach jolted its weary passengers. 
From a near-by airport, planes drone 
overhead and the smoke of a dozen 
industries hangs over the city that was 
then a little Colonial village. 


Every care is being taken by the 
Chipman family to preserve the life 
of this ancient monarch against the 
ravages of age and disease. The en- 
tire family is a nature-loving group. 
The residence, “Dunwandrin,” is on the 
tract of the estate where the great 
sassafras tree stands. That the love 
of trees is implanted in their hearts is 
attested by the fact that Mr. Charles 
Chipman, the father of Frank L. Chip- 


ion cae man and grandfather of the present 
CHIPMAN SASSAFRAS owner, planted a copper beech in 1921 


On the Chipman estate—"“Dunwandrin”—near Easton, Pennsylvania. —on his 79th birthday. 
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A Prairie farm in Kansas with a field protected on three sides with 


a shelter belt of Honey Locust and Russian Mulberry three years old. 


THE PRAIRIE SHELTER BELT 


Thirty Questions and Their Answers Concerning 
President Roosevelt's Latest Undertaking in Forestry 


By OviID BUTLER 


UBLIC reaction to President Roosevelt’s dramatic 
Pr to bi-sect the Great Plains with a protective 
belt of forests in the main has been highly favorable. 
Some there are who question man’s ability to subdue the 
prairies with trees; others belittle the ultimate benefit of 
the tree belt; still others are asking where is the money 
coming from 
to complete 
such a_ stu- 
pendous proj- 
ect. But if 
one may judge 
by press com- 
ment from 
coast to coast, 
the undertak- 
ing caught the 
imagination of 
the American 
people and 
awakened in 
them a new 
spirit of pio- 
neering in 
coping with 
the adversities 
of nature. 
In any 
event, the 
project is on 








its way. The 

United States A birds-eye view of the Prairie shelter belt as visualized by 
Forest Serv- the planners of the project. 
ice, charged 


The planted strips of trees are a 
mile apart and run north and‘south along “quarter fence lines.” 
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with carrying it out, has marshalled its forces and is taking 
the field. Already a separate field office has been estab- 
lished at Lincoln, Nebraska, and the necessary administra- 
tive and technical personnel is being rapidly assembled. 
Because shelter belt forests are a type of forestry not well 
known or understood outside the prairie region, the pub- 
lic in its de- 
sire for a bet- 
ter under- 
standing of 
the project 
and a clearer 
picture of this 
unique tree- 
way is asking 
no end of 
questions. Re- 
quests for in- 
formation on 
almost every 
phase and de- 
tail of the 
plan have 
been pouring 
into Washing- 
ton with every 
mail. Here 
aresome thirty 
questions that 
are being 
most general- 
ly asked and 
their answers 
based‘ on in-~ 
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formation now available: 

(1) What is meant by a 
shelter belt forest? 

It is a planting of trees or 
low growing shrubs in strips 
sufficiently wide to protect land 
on the leeward side against 
prevailing winds that dry out 
and blow away the soil in sum- 
mer and make living difficult 
for men and beasts in winter. 
(See photographs on this page.) 
The term “shelter belt” has 
long been used in the prairie 
region in designating tree plant- 
ings designed to shelter homes 
and livestock from the ele- 
ments. 

(2) Who first suggested the 
project? 

The undertaking originated 
with President Roosevelt. A 
year ago he discussed with the 
Forest Service a somewhat simi- 
lar plan that was in his mind 
and asked the Service to investi- 
gate its feasibility. It is under- 
stood the President’s advisors 
recommended against launching 
the plan at that time. With 
the 1934 drought in the prairie 
region calling for large scale 
relief, the President again 
brought forth his plan with the 
result that the Forest Service 
formulated the details. 

(3) What is the total area 
embraced in the proposed shel- 
ter belt and the percentage of 
land to be planted to trees? 

A strip of country one hun- 
dred miles wide east and west 
and one thousand miles long 
north and south, extending from 
the Canadian border to the pan- 
handle of Texas, is to be se- 
lected as the shelter belt zone. 
In this area strips seven rods 
wide running north and south 
and one mile apart will be 
planted to trees. The total area 


1. A planting of green ash in the 

North Dakota prairie. This tree 

is native to the plains and one of 
the best shelter belt trees. 


2. A windbreak of sycamore and 
honey locust in the Platte River 
Bottoms, Nebraska. 


3. A good man-made shelter belt 

of trees. It is in Michigan and 

protects an onion farm subject to 
wind erosion. 


4. Farms in California walled 
against wind by lines of Lombardy 
poplars. 
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in the belt will be 100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 acres. The 
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planted strips within the belt will approximate a million and a half HAVRE Z 
acres, or an average of fourteen acres to the section. : Uy 
(4) What percentage of the whole prairie region will be embraced CM oO Kfasoon Osx 
in the shelter belt? Yj, ~ ‘@mdccasin 


The land area of the prairie region approximates 400,000 square 
miles and since the shelter belt embraces 100,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the plains country is involved in the project. 

(5) Since the land to be planted is now in private ownership and 
much of it is being cultivated, how will the Federal Government obtain 
authority to convert it into forests? 

Through cooperative agreements with the owners of the land and when 
necessary by direct purchases or long time leases. 

(6) How much time and money will be required to complete the 
project and where is the money coming from? 

It is estimated that completion of the undertaking will call for an 
ultimate expenditure of $75,000,000 and that ten years will be required 
to complete it. By an executive order President Roosevelt has allocated 
$15,000,000 to the project from the $525,000,000 drought relief appro- 
priation approved by Congress June 19 last, of which $10,000,000 has 
been released to the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the cost of the 
first year’s work. Subsequent funds will have to come either from 
other emergency relief appropriations or from direct appropriations by 
Congress. 

(7) Will the shelter belt forests eventually stop droughts in the 
region concerned ? 


; ' thea M 
Foresters do not claim that the shelter belt forests will stop droughts, Uy Yy 
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but they do hold that they will mitigate the effects of droughts by reduc- — ld MMW ye) 
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where it melts in the 
spring and now runs off 
as flood and waste wa- 
ter. This means seepage 
of more snow water in- 
to the soils of the fields. 


Approximate location of the Prairie Tree- 
way (dotted strip) in relation to the plains 
region as a whole (shown in white). 


(8) Will the forested strips proposed change the climate of the region? 

This is a moot question. It is doubtful if any material climatic 
changes will be brought about throughout the region, but the lines of 
forests unquestionably will temper the heat of summer and the cold 
of winter. 

(9) What specific purposes will the project serve? 

Its purposes are two-fold. First, as a public works undertaking of 
long time value to provide immediate employment to a great section 
of the country dependent upon agriculture which has been critically 
stricken by drought; second, to provide some permanent and dependable 
protection to homes and farms against elements that make life hard and 
farming highly hazardous and uncertain. The plains region is a coun- 
try subject to adverse and devastating weather conditions, including 
biting winds and drifting snows in winter and hot dry winds in summer. 
Since colonization of the prairies began, these winds, combined with 
frequent droughts, have laid a heavy toll upon the inhabitants and their 
resources. Lands broken by the plow have fallen easy prey to wind 
erosion and millions of tons of rich topsoil have been stripped from 
the farms. Wind and drought with accumulating severity have robbed 
the lands of their moisture to an extent that in many sections the ground 
water level has dropped twenty inches or more. These conditions have 
made social and economic life critical in many localities. Aside from 
its relief character, the shelter belt project is a great reclamation under- 
taking designed to conserve the soil and its life giving moisture and to 
maintain and improve the agricultural and community well-being of the 
region. As such, it should bring forestry more closely and more in- 


timately into the every day life of the people affected than any project 
A boxelder and silver maple ever undertaken. 


shelter belt around a school (10) Will the influence of the trees extend beyond the immediate belt 
house at Kearney, Nebraska. to be planted? 
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This is open to question. Foresters generally do not 
hold that the forest influences will extend much beyond the 
shelter belt area itself, except in retarding dust storms. 
Once beneficial influences of the project actually have been 
demonstrated, probably its greatest value in extended influ- 
ences will be to stimulate farmers and state agencies in 
other sections of the plains to establish shelter belt forests. 

(11) When will planting work actually begin? 

Probably no planting of trees will begin until next 
spring. Past experience throughout the plains region has 
demonstrated that best results with trees are secured from 
early spring planting because the young trees have an en- 
tire growing season to become established before being 
subject to the rigors of a plains winter and because soil 
moisture conditions are usually more favorable in the 
spring. Between now and next spring when actual plant- 
ing of trees begins a vast amount of preliminary work is 
called for including organization of field forces, acquisi- 
tion of land, preparation of soil where necessary, estab- 
lishment of nurseries, fencing of land to be planted, etc. 

(12) How many trees will be required to plant the one 
hundred strips proposed? 

This will depend upon the spacing used in planting. 
Dr. Raphael Zon, Director of the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station and technical advisor of the project, has 
suggested close spacing of three feet between trees and 
ten feet between rows, or about 2500 trees an acre. At 
this rate the project would call for about three and one- 
half billion trees. 

(13) Is there sufficient planting stock available in the 
country to carry out a forestation project of this magnitude? 

Not at the present time. The Forest Service is planning 
to draw upon every available source for trees suitable for 
planting in the plains country, including government, 
state and private nurseries, and in addition is taking 
steps to establish immediately a number of large federal 
nurseries. 

(14) What size and species of trees will be used? 

Native trees or those which have shown an ability to 
grow in the plains region will be depended upon primar- 
ily. Trees from other arid regions, however, will also be 
brought into play. One and two year old stock will be 
used. Among the hardwoods which have proven valuable 
for prairie planting are green ash, box elder, American 
elm, hackberry, honey locust, cottonwood, poplar, Chinese 
elm, Osage orange, Russian olive. chokecherrv, and Rus- 
sian mulberry. Among the conifers are Black Hills 
spruce. jack pine, western yellow pine, (commonly called 
bull pine). Scotch pine, red cedar, Chinese arborvitae and 
Colorado blue spruce. 

(15) How fast will the trees grow? 

This depends on species and seasons. The faster grow- 
ing trees like poplar may attain heights of twenty-five to 
thirty feet in twenty years. 

(16) Is it necessary to have forest strips seven rods wide 
in order to provide adequate wind shelter to adjacent 
crop lands? 

Effective shelter belt plantings can be much less in 
width, particularly if low growing trees or shrubs are 
used in mixture. It is understood that seven rod strips 
a mile apart have been specified in order to assure that 
the trees will maintain themselves against the heavy and 
drying winds to which they will be subjected. 

(17) Will the one hundred strips running north and 
south be cont’nuous, or will they be broken with gaps 
and offsets, and with strips running east and west? 

Theoretically, the plan calls for continuous strips north 
and south. (See diagrammatic photograph on page 397.) 
Actually, there will undoubtedly be breaks depending 
upon local obstacles, soil conditions, etc. East and west 





strips are not now contemplated, although they may be 
found necessary to protect against north and south winds. 
As the project develops, it is likely many modifications 
will be called for. Already there is talk of shelter belt 
plantings around exposed school houses and communities. 

(18) Why are the planted strips to run north and 
south and not east and west? 

On the theory that winds in the prairie country are most 
generally from the west, and that north and south strips 
will thereby form barriers to break and dissipate their 
effects. This theory, however, does not hold true through- 
out the shelter belt zone. The direction of the winds 
varies with the locality and the season of the year. A prairie 
farmer in Oklahoma, for example, writes—“A good farmer 
in this region plants his rows running east and west. Plant- 
ing them north and south merely makes flues for the wind 
to blow through.” In many sections, the project to be 
effective will undoubtedly have to be modified to provide 
windbreaks running east and west. 

(19) If winds for the most part are from the west, why 
are the shelter belt strips on the eastern side of the prairie 
region? 

Because that is the zone of sufficient rainfall to give 
promise of successful tree planting. The protective belt 
selected adheres to a region of from eighteen to twenty-five 
inches rainfall. Further west the average rainfall declines. 

(20) Has not tree planting in the plains region been 
proven impracticable by the experience of settlers under 
the Timber Culture Act, which became law in 1873 and 
was not repealed until the early nineties? 

Not necessarily. It is true that early settlers on the 
plains did much tree planting with disastrous results but 
they were largely without knowledge and experience in 
tree planting under adverse weather conditions and often 
used species not adapted to arid conditions. Furthermore, 
much of this planting was done with the primary motive 
of obtaining title to land rather than of making the trees 
live. The result was that a great deal of this planting 
was very poorly done, inadequate care was given the trees 
and many unsuitable species were used. In the past 
twenty-five years research and experience in prairie tree 
planting has developed a technique which it is believed 
assures that on the favorable sites at least trees can be 
made to grow. 

(21) Will strips of trees seven rods wide and one mile 
apart, as proposed, protect all the intervening land? 

No. Much, of course, will depend upon the contour of 
the land, but it is questionable if the influence of the 
tree strips will extend even a half mile distant. One hundred 
strips a mile apart and at right angles to the wind, how- 
ever, should have a cumulative effect in weakening the 
force of the surface winds. 

(22) Who will have charge of the work and what type 
of organization will be set up to handle it? 

The Department of Agriculture, with the Forest Service 
directly in charge. A separate field organization is now 
being set up with Mr. Fred Morrell, an Assistant Forester 
attached to the Washington office, in charge of the ad- 
ministrative end, and Dr. Raphael Zon, Director of the 
Lake States Experiment Station, in charge of the tech- 
nical end. A central office has been established at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, from which a large field force will be 
directed, including state supervisors in each of the states 
concerned. Specialized units in research, planting and nurs- 
ery technique, purchase of lands, water conservation, etc., 
will form essential parts of the organization, as will cooper- 
ation with state foresters and other local state and private 
agencies; agricultural experiment stations, the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry (in tree disease control) and the Biolog- 
ical Survey (in rodent control). (Continuing on page 431) 





FIRST TIME 
IN 


By 


\ DONALD HOUGH 


Herbert 


Y son’s name is Sherwood and he’s ten. _He has 
M a cousin, whose name is Herbert, and he’s eight. 

Sherwood went up to Minnesota to visit his 
cousin for the summer. They played in the yard I used 
to play in—the yard that belongs to Sherwood’s name- 
sake, who is my father. What did they play at? They 
played at many things, such as flying airplanes and being 
great detectives, but they also, and mostly, played at 
camping out. 

My father was a great hero because he could put up 
the tent in the front yard and then take it down again. 
Although I wasn’t there, I was also a great hero, because 
Sherwood claimed I could do the same thing. He'd seen 
the pictures in the photograph album at home. I had 
pitched tents all over Christendom, he told the kids. No- 
body could do it better—in fact, not one half so well. 

When I went up in August to take Sherwood back to 
Chicago, he made quite a 
speech to a circle of second- 
generation neighbors about 
how I could pitch tents. 

“Can't you, Daddy?” he 
asked. 

Oh, yes, I could pitch 
tents. Yes, I had pitched a 
lot of tents. Yes, I liked to 
do it—but not today ‘ 
Yes, I had been in the For- 
est Service once . . . Yes 
cas PO wes BB es 

In celebration of the ar- 
rival of such a distinguished 
person, who had been in the 
Forest Service, they slept out 
in the tent all night. Not 
quite all night, for they were 
discovered to be in their beds 
in the house at dawn, but 
nearly all night. It had 
turned cold, or something; 
and besides, this wasn’t the 
real woods ee 

“We'll have to take them 
camping for a few days up 
in the Superior National For- 
est hefore you go_ back,” 
said Dad the following eve- 
ning. 

So we did. Yes, we went 
camping. We went up to 
the Superior National For- 


Sherwood 


est, on the Minnesota-Ontario boundary. 
came about. 


That’s how it 
* * * 


First Day 

The kids are up at dawn, hauling and tugging at Dad 
and me. But it isn’t time to get up yet, I try to explain. 
Like fun it isn’t! When it was time for Sherwood to get 
up and go to school didn’t I used to explain how, up in 
the woods, you always got up at dawn? Well, isn’t this 
the woods? And isn’t this dawn? 

All right, Dad, we'll have to get up .... . 

But what’s that, over there in that swampy bay? A deer! 
Standing there in the early light, a spot of orange against 
the green—two spots! Two deer! Look, Herbert! Look, 
Sherwood! Two deer! 

Ah, yes—two deer. 


Very interesting. Very. But let’s 
get fishing. 


It’s all right to see a deer—or even two 
deer—but you can see them 
in Lincoln Park back in 
Chicago. The thing is to go 
fishing. Fishing is some- 
thing you can get your teeth 
into arm 

Breakfast passes, and Dad 
and I take out our tackle . . . 
What’s this for? What's 
that for? What do you do 
with this? What do you do 
with that? Is that a reel, 
and is this a rod? How do 
you cast? Do you do it like 
this— 

HEY! Quit swinging that 
thing around! Grandpop and 
I'll show you how it’s done 

Keep away, keep 
away — 

Into the canoe, and up 

through the narrows. 

What a lake! Great open 
spaces, pine-crested islands 
every place—those deeply 
forested shores over there, 
that’s Canada. That strip of 
deep yellow is a sand beach. 
Beautiful lake! Quick, look 
up between those islands! 
There’s a narrow vista for 
six or eight miles: a study 
in reflections. Now it’s gone. 


Their own private tent... . 
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But look over— 
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First time in without a suit 


Hey! Herbert’s got a fish! In comes the trolling line; 
pop go Herbert’s eyes— 

“I’ve got one! I’ve got one!” 

All right, Herbert, you’ve got one. But watch that line; 
quit tangling it up all over the bottom of the boat. Take 
it easy, there! QUIT TANGLING UP THAT— 

“I’ve got him! I’ve got him! He’s a monster! A MON- 
STER.” 

Bang! Into the boat. Floppety, floppety flop, and there 
goes the trolling line into a hopeless snarl, and there go 
Herbert’s eyes clean out of his head. And all this rum- 
pus is caused by a little northern pike about two 
pounds. Did I say two— 


“Look at the size of him! Look at the size of him! 


How much will he weigh, Uncle Don? How much will 
he weigh, Grandpop? Did you ever catch such a big— 
Hurray! 


I caught the first fish! A monster if there 


ever 

It’s nothing but a little pickerel, Herbert, and look out 
for that hook. He'll weigh about two— 

“He’s a fine northern pike, and he should tip the scales 
around five pounds.” 

Who said that? Dad, to be sure! And why? Well, Dad’s 
older than I am, and years ago he learned when to lie 
and when not to. And something in his voice takes me 
back a long time—a long, long time ago, when I caught 
a similar pickerel and it was the greatest fish in the 
world. Do you suppose I'll ever learn as much as Dad 
knows? I doubt it. 

Yes, sir, monster northern pike. 


Did he pull, Herbert? 


Grandpop’Il show you how it’s done . . 


The canoe floated there, and they fished... - 


Herbert looks his disgust at such a foolish question. 
Why, he could hardly hold him! A couple of times it 
seemed sure he’d—but did that fish pull! Look at the red 
places the line has made on Herbert’s hands. Well, you 
can almost see them—they were there a minute ago. 

Now it’s Sherwood’s turn to fish. Let the line out 
faster, there! No, no, NO! That’s not a fish. It’s only the 
pull of the spoon. How can the spoon pull so hard? 
Well, it can . .. No, it’s just the spoon again. Please 
don’t keep asking if you have a fish, Sherwood: you'll 
know when you get one. 

“But Daddy, please feel of the line just once more— 
just this once!” 

“There's no use, Sherwood, it’s just the spoon re- 
volving”— 

Oh—oh! By golly it is a fish! Well, I thought it was 
the spoon. But keep on hauling him in there: don’t keep 
stopping to tell Herbert how hard he’s pulling. Keep 
him coming . ... There he is. Aha! A fine north- 
ern pike! 

“He’s bigger than yours, Herbert! See: he’s a lot big- 
ger!” 

“No; he’s not as big. 

“He is too!” 

“No, he’s not!” 

“T tell you—” 

Hey there, you kids, stop that! Yes, he’s larger than 
Herbert’s. But Herbert (happy thought, Dad!) caught the 
first one, so it’s all even. Sherwood: the largest. Her- 
bert: the first. Everybody’s happy. 


°° 


A swirl from the fish, the line slackens ... . 














A hot, calm day .... 


On up the lake we go. Around into Wind Bay. Her- 
bert gets another. Herbert gets a third, and Sherwood 
has lost all interest in the north woods. He wishes he 
were home, in Chicago. At home, in the Lincoln Park 
lagoon, he persuades Herbert, there are all kinds of big 
fish—much bigger than up here. Why, some of the fish 
in the Lincoln Park lagoon— 

But here’s another! Sherwood has it! His long experi- 
ence as a Lincoln Park lagoon fisherman has not spoiled 
him for the sport after all, and he pulls in the line as 
fast as he can, throwing asides at Herbert about how he’s 
pulling. Yes, the Lincoln Park lagoon fisherman is just 
a trifle excited . . 

Well, well, well! Another fine pic—great northern pike. 
A four pounder, honest weight this time. 

Now we have several pickerel. The kids want to know 
if we're going to have them all for supper. I look at Dad 
with a sad expression. He gives me a glance of sympathy. 
Well yes, well have them all for sup—Hey! 
Don’t jump around like that! This is a canoe! I'll tell 
your mother . 

“Uncle Don, is this where you used to be a forest 
ranger?” 

Yep. 

“In this very lake?” 

Yep. 

“How did you get to the other lakes?” 

Well, it is a long story. You must have all your 
When you come to a 
Well, a portage is a path from one lake to 


camping equipment in pack sacks. 
portage 





The pike have big teeth, says Grandpop 







iy ‘¢ 
e 
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He took all the poses . 


another. When you come to a portage—No, they weren’t 
made by the Indians. Don’t ask so many questions. 
When you come to a portage you carry the canoe over 
your head, on a yoke, and the other fellow—why, there’s 
no telling who the other fellow may be, Sherwood. Who- 
ever happens to be with you. Well, the other fellow 
carries the packsacks. Yes, he can carry more than 
ae 

“But Daddy, how can you tell where there’s a portage?” 

They have white signs there, Sherwood. Oblong white 
signs, that tell how far it is to the next lake. 

“Are there any portages around here?” 

No! No, there aren’t any portages around here . 

“Uncle Don! Look! Is that a portage sign over there?” 

Of course not! That’s just a—well, that’s just a 
It warns against forest fires. 

“It’s a portage sign, sure enough!” says Dad. 

Dad! This from you! He catches my eye and mutely 
apologizes, but it’s too late. It’s too— 

“We want to see it! We want to make a portage! Daddy, 
I heard you telling Rod Glover last winter how you made 
the portages. You said it was easy. You said—” 

Hush! Don’t make so much noise! We may see another 
deer, if we just keep on paddling slowly toward camp. 
This is the time of day for deer. I remember once— 

“We want to see the portage! It’s a portage! It says 
so! Uncle Don, will you show us how you make a port- 
age? Please, Uncle—” 

No, not today. Uncle Don has a—a lame back, from 
paddling. Maybe tomorrow— 


sign. 


After the dishes are washed .... 
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“But last winter you told Rod Glover it was easy. You 
showed him with one of the kitchen chars how you 
put a canoe on your back. Please, Daddy—” 

No! Maybe tomorrow— 

“Aw! You can’t even make a portage! You were fibbing 
to Rodney Glover! Daddy can’t make a portage! Daddy— 
can’t—make—a—portage! Dad—dy—can’t—make — a— 
po-o-0-0-0-orge! Dad—dy—ca-a-a-a-an’t—” 


Seconp Day 


What a day! The sun’s up on a clear horizon, and by 
the time breakfast is over it’s evident that we have before 
us one of those perfectly calm, hot days. While we are 
preparing to depart for the day, Master Herbert gets 
hold of Dad’s casting rod, with which Dad had been 
making a few casts the evening before. There he is, 
down by the canoe, taking the poses he had seen his 
Grandpop take. 


Herbert! Leave that rod alone! You don’t know— 
“But I want to 
cast!” 


You can’t— 
“But I want to 





cast!” 

Well, see here, 
Herbert, there 
aren't any fish 
there. It’s too close 
to camp —- there 
wouldn't be any- 
thing there — not 


so close to camp. 

But he wants to 
try it anyway. 
Just once! Just 
one cast! Well, 
all right. Grand- 
pop will show 
him how it’s done. 
Grandpop _ starts 
the lesson slowly, 
methodically— 

You hold the 
rod like this. 
Your thumb right 
there . . . . so! 
You swing the 
rod slowly back— Hey! It isn’t time to cast yet. You 
must learn slowly. See, you’ve got the line all messed 
up. My goodness, Herbert! And you can’t catch any- 
thing here anyway. Uncle Don knows. He use to be a 
Forest— 

Splash! Grandpop jumps a foot. Away goes the line! 
Reel in, Herbert! Let him have line, Herbert! Hold your 
rod up! Hold it down! Keep it tight! Let it loose! 

Poor Herbert is overwhelmed with directions. Grandpop 
gives them, I give them. Even Sherwood, recalling his 
prowess in the Lincoln Park lagoon, comes through with 
words of wisdom. The air is full of directions— 

By the simple expedient of walking backward, Herbert 
pulls the fish up on the rocks. 

“It’s a monster!” 

Sherwood, leaning against a nearby tree, doesn’t think 
so. It’s a little one, he points out. He could catch much 
larger, if only— 

All right, Sherwood, it’s your turn. 

But Sherwood shows an inaptitude for casting which is 
the reverse of Herbert’s natural form. ‘The lure simply 
won't go out. Grandpop is very patient, and gives care- 





Well, maybe we were a little lost... . 





ful directions. All to no avail. Sherwood can’t make 
it go. But suddenly there’s a swirl in the water. The 
line tightens; the rod bends. 

Sherwood tugs. But the mighty angler of the Lincoln 
Park lagoon can’t remember which way the reel turns, 
and he does it all wrong. And the fish, no respecter of 
angling reputation, gives one more swirl, the line be- 
comes slack, the lure bobs to the surface; the fish is gone. 

All right now, no use crying over spilled milk, let’s 
get going. No, you can’t cast any more—either of you. 
Now weve got to catch minnows. How? Why, with a 
tiny hook and some bits of bacon. Right this way, you 
kids! Sit down now, on either side of Grandpop, and 
he’ll show you how it’s done... . 

All right, there we have the minnows—not many, but 
enough. Now here we go: up the channel, as we did yes- 
terday, and toward the big open lake beyond. There’s no 
trolling this morning, for we are after the wall-eyed pike 
today, and all of us scorn the northern pike; even Her- 
bert, fresh from his conquest at the camp, permits a 
slight tone of fa- 
miliarity to creep 
into his voice 
when he speaks of 
them. 

But by the time 
we reach the big 
water it’s noon, 
and very hot, and 
at our left looms 
a fine sand beach. 
The thing to do 
now, it seems, 1s 
to go in swim- 
ming: why, cer- 
tainly, there’s no 
question about 
that! In swim- 
ming first, _ fish- 
ing next. <m 

Very well, the 
swimming’s over, 
and here we go 
after the wall-eyed 
pike. But what a 
day it is! The 
lake’s as calm as 
glass, and_ those 
magnificent islands are doubled in the water; and right 
over there, so close you can almost touch it, is Canada; 
that’s a Canadian ranger’s cabin on the point of that 
island. 

Now here’s a tiny island jutting out of the lake: an 
island no larger than our back yard in Chicago, with 
great rocks all around it and a tall head-dress of pines 
on its crest. Perhaps right out there, right beyond that 
reef of boulders, is where we'll catch some pike. So 
let’s go. 

But not so fast! Herbert would rather explore the little 
island, and Sherwood, holding out for fishing first, finally 
succumbs to Herbert’s glowing account of the fun they 
can have on the island, and Dad and I are deserted. 

The desertion, however, is short-lived. At Dad’s first 
effort he hooks a fine northern pike, and when we paddle 
back to the shore and show it to the kids they have had 
enough of the island and want to fish. 

We need no anchor, for every last zephyr of wind has 
gone, and our canoe floats motionless over the deep holes. 
The sun burns down fiercely. It’s a hot, silent day, and 
early in the afternoon at (Continuing on page 430) 

















EDITORIAL 
The Plight of the Wild Ducks 


velt’s action upon his return to Washington is one 

of great moment to the migratory waterfowl of 
America. It is his approval or disapproval of the rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Board, Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, that the hunting season for ducks be cut from 
sixty to thirty days beginning this fall. Squarely back of 
the recommendation is the United States Biolgical Sur- 
vey and the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. 

This radical reduction in the hunting privileges of some 
six or seven million duck hunters throughout the coun- 
try is justified by the Board on the grounds of a critical 
situation in respect to the present supply and condition of 
wild ducks—a situation so critical that it is a case of kill- 
ing less ducks now or having little or no hunting in fu- 
ture years. In brief, the preservation of the wild ducks 
and the great American sport of duck hunting is at stake. 

No fairminded man could come honestly to any other 
conclusion after listening to the facts as presented by the 
Biological Survey at a meeting held in Washington on 
August 8. The meeting was attended by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace and representatives of sportsmen and 
conservation organizations. The findings of the most 
comprehensive survey of the duck situation that has ever 
been made in the history of the country were presented. 
For months men employed by the Survey or cooperating 
with it studied wildfowl conditions in the United States 
and Canada. The inescapable conclusion from the re- 
ports and data which they gathered is that the wild ducks 
of the American continent are threatened today as never 
before. Droughts, disease, hunters, drainers of marsh 
land and other exploiters of wildlife conditions have with 
accumulating severity brought the birds to their present 
plight. 

Several years ago the National Game Conference meet- 
ing in New York devoted a day of its session to a review 
of the duck situation. Reports were made by representa- 
tives of state and federal conservation agencies from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. The situation 
at that time was reported as very bad. To one unversed 
in the merits of wildlife argument the obvious thing to 
do seemed to he to declare a moratorium on duck hunt- 
ing until the ducks could save themselves. But a mora- 
torium or closed season was not even seriously discussed. 
at least in open meeting. Since then conditions steadily 
have grown worse until climaxed this year by the greatest 
drought in recent history thrusting its black hand into 
the nesting and breeding grounds of many species of 
ducks to hasten their depletion. 


A MONG the many things awaiting President Roose- 


Furthermore, the data show that ‘the sportsmen of 
America are killing too many ducks, declared one eminent 
investigator of the Biological Survey. “The time is rap- 
idly approaching,” he asserted, “when there must be a 
closed season on several species of ducks throughout the 
United States.” In commenting upon their findings and 
recommendations, Jay N. Darling, Chief of the Survey, 
said, “If we had done the thing best for the ducks, we 
would have cut out the duck hunting season altogether, 
but this would wreck many state conservation departments 
and might have more disastrous results than a short hunt- 
ing season.” 

Strong influences both for and against approval of the 
Advisory Board’s recommendation for a duck hunting sea- 
son of only thirty days will undoubtedly be brought to 
bear upon the President because the sportsmen of the 
country are not united in their support of a shorter hunt- 
ing season. They never have been and probably never 
will be. Their ranks now as always are broken by dis- 
agreement over what are the facts and how best to meet 
them. Some whose observations and knowledge do not 
extend beyond their own localities, where perchance the 
ducks driven by unfavorable conditions elsewhere are 
forced to concentrate in their flights southward, maintain 
there are as many or more ducks than ever, and they re- 
fuse to accept contrary reports of conditions for the coun- 
try as a whole. And then there are the commercial inter- 
ests whose business welfare depends upon a continuation 
of duck hunting and the state game departments whose 
supporting income in many instances is derived largely 
from duck hunters license fees. And finally, there is the 
vote hunting politician and the “game hog” brand of 
sportsman who for his own pleasure would shoot until the 
last duck is bagged. 

To the unbiased observer, past experience is convincing 
that reconciliation of these diverse interests and view- 
points to the drastic course of action dictated by the facts 
is not possible. Further temporizing is outlawed by the 
one compelling fact alone that our migratory waterfowl 
have been brought to an alarming stage of depletion. 
Saving them calls for fearless and drastic action. The 
Advisory Board and the Biological Survey have taken 
that course and their courage is to be highly commended 
as is the support being given their recommendations by 
many of the state game departments and great numbers 
of sportsmen and wildlife organizations. It is difficult 
to see how the President can fail to support their pro- 
posal. Certainly the destiny of American waterfowl for 


the moment rests in his lap. 
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“There were paths through it for walking or 
riding, and part of it was carpeted with ferns.” 


ticularly in regions adjacent to large cities, are 

innumerable estates—country homes of men en- 
gaged in business in the city who desire the pastoral peace 
and relaxation of rural surroundings. Some of these 
places, ranging in size from a few hundred to several 
thousand acres have been maintained as glorified farms 
where dairying, cattle raising or the breeding of horses 
has been conducted on an elaborate and ofttimes expensive 
scale. Others are operated as general farms under a less 
ambitious program. In some cases these rural establish- 
ments have maintained themselves financially; more often 
the balance sheet has shown a preponderance of red ink 
due to the esthetic demands of the owner. Pert:nent 
here is the jest of one of these gentlemen dairy farmers 
to his guest as he brought in a bottle of milk and a quart 
of champagne. “Take your choice, Bill,” said he, “they 
both cost me the same.” 


[Siesta in throughout the United States, par- 
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RURAL ESTATES 
AND THE 


WOODLAND 


By 
H. GLEASON MATTOON 


Bue 


During the last two years many owners of 
rural estates have found it advisable to reduce 
expenses by disposing of some or all of their 
blooded stock, with the result that much of the 
land which was formerly devoted to pasture or 
the production of ensilage and grain, is now 
unused. Idle land deteriorates rapidly. Neg- 
lected, a highly productive field becomes a 
thicket of weeds, scrub growth and briar in a 
few short years. Realizing this, owners are 
searching for a means of putting this land to 
a use commensurate with the character of the 
estate yet inexpensive from the standpoint of 
maintenance. 

In their search, many have investigated the 
possibilities of reforesting and a few have 
planted several acres using trees provided by the state 
at a nominal cost. Some however, object to the restric- 
tions placed on the use of state trees. Others do not like 
the choice of trees suggested by foresters and still others 
are averse to the precision and regularity of artificial 
forestation. What many desire is well summed up in the 
remarks made to the writer by a man who has about 500 
acres now idle. 

“Frankly,” said he. “I am at a loss to know what to 
do with this land. Farming it is out of the question. 
I’ve sold my herd and doubt that I shall ever again go 
in for cattle so extensively. I want to keep the place but 
it must be run on far less money. The grounds around 
the house comprise about twenty-five acres and I should 
like to keep them in decent shape. I shall grow a few 
things for our own use and for some of our friends, keep 
a couple of cows, have a horse or two and so on, but as 
for real farming, never again. My taxes, interest on 
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investment and cost of 
production are much too 
high. 

“On the other hand I 
don’t want this land to 
crow up to weeds, because 
it is bad for the land and 
it spoils the effect. I want 
to convert it into a wood- 
land such as I’ve seen— 
a grove of pines and hem- 
locks, hardwood 
trees such as birch and 
beech and undergrowth 
that the birds like. It was 
full of birds and_ there 
were paths through it too 
for walking or riding and 
part of it was carpeted 


some 


with ferns and in the 
spring the wild flowers 
were in bloom. Do you 


get what I mean? 

“But maybe I’m too old 
to attempt such a thing. The district forester pooh-poohed 
the plan right away. He said I should stick to pines in 
this locality; that it was not practical to attempt such a 
mixed stand; that the trees should be planted in orderly 
rows not more than eight feet apart. He suggested many 
other things, too, that I didn’t want. 

“Then I talked to a nurseryman about it. He seemed 
to get the idea immediately and became very enthusiastic. 
Said he would make a sketch and submit a proposition, 
which he did. But he went to the other extreme in 
elaborateness and cost. He wanted to plant large trees 
and expensive shrubs, build a pond and have a waterfall, 
use tan bark for the paths and so on, all of which was 
fine but not within my budget now. So I am back where 
I started though I still believe it is possible to hit a happy 
medium.” 

A planting of a number of different hardwoods and 
conifers might well be called a composite woodland, not 
only because of the vari- 
ety of trees and shrubs of 
which it is composed but 
also because of the com- 
bined aesthetic and_ utili- 
tarian purpose of the 
planting. After the trees 
are partly grown the ferns 
and wild flowers are easily 
and cheaply acclimatized. 
The shrubs likewise should 
be planted after the trees 
have become established. 

The forester questioned 
the advisability of such 
an inefficient woodland 
and no doubt, the county 
agricultural agent would 
point out the fallacy of 
using good agricultural 
lands for such an uneco- 
nomic purpose. But these 
lands should be classified 
as marginal for both farm- 
ing and forestry, because 





A fifteen-year-old composite woodland which was formerly very badly washed pasture. 


of the high taxes and the manorial character of the hold- 
ing. Moreover who shall say, considering the over-pro- 
duction of foodstuffs in this country, that such seemingly 
uneconomic use of fertile land is not in the last analysis 
a sound economic policy. 

Early economists believed that the population of the 
country would be limited by the production of food crops. 
In other words, there was a saturation point in population 
beyond which it could not be supported by the area avail- 
able for the growing of food. This may very well be 
true but it is recognized now that the development of 
agricultural machinery has pushed the saturation point 
ahead many degrees. Today drinking water is a far 
greater problem than grain and beef production and it is 
quite possible that ultimately the population will be 
limited by water supply rather than food. 

Whether this is true or not, practically every section of 
the country that is burdened (Continuing on page 427) 





White pine seedlings were planted in. an alfalfa field sixteen years ago with this result. 








“Last Call for Dinner!”—This dainty 
Rubythroat mother has just arrived, with 


her crop full for her eager young. 


AVE you ever had more than a fleeting glimpse 
of a Humming Bird? 


Have you ever had one of them hover within 
a few inches of your face? 

Have you ever had a dozen or more of them hovering 
all about you, fighting among themselves for an oppor- 
tunity to feed from your hand? 

Have you ever had that warm feeling around your heart 
that comes when one of the smallest of God’s feathered 
creatures—a Humming Bird—folds its wings and settles 
to rest with its tiny feet on your finger? 

Have you ever felt that ecstasy of joy that comes when 
by almost infinite patience you have succeeded in over- 
coming the natural fear of human beings held by nearly 
all wild life? 

If you haven’t had any of these experiences, you are 
most unfortunate, or so it seems to me. 

Somewhere, a long time ago, I read a short article by 
a good house-wife who was a lover of birds. The article 
was to the effect that if one would fill a little vial with a 
solution of sugar and water, adorn it with bits of bright 
colored ribbon and hang it in a conspicuous place, Hum- 
ming Birds, if there were any in the vicinity, would soon 
discover it and feed from the solution. Being a lover of 
all living things, particularly birds, I stored this informa- 
tion away in my memory hoping that sometime I would 
have an opportunity of testing its truth. 

Several months ago, when the bread line seemed in- 
evitable, I gladly accepted the invitation of a friend to 
assist in the construction of a cabin in a mountain canyon 
about fifty miles from Los Angeles. One morning shortly 
after we had begun building operations, I noticed a Hum- 
ming Bird darting in and out among the branches of a 
live oak tree that stood beside the cabin. It was hunting 
small insects, which they eat in addition to the nectar 
gathered from the flowers. It occurred to me that I would 
probably never have a better opportunity to put the good 
house-wife’s statement to the test; so I immediately began 
looking for a suitable vial and in a short time found one 
that seemed to fit the specifications as I remembered them. 

The only problem that confronted me was the “bits of 
bright colored ribbon,” such things being as scarce in 
mountain cabins as the proverbial hens’ teeth. However, 
I reasoned that red was red whether it was printers ink 


TAMING 


THE 
HUMMING BIRD 


By ALDWYN BOOTH WATSON 


or dye, and decided to use some of the “bright” spots of 
the colored comic section of one of the Los Angeles 
Sunday newspapers. The problem thus solved, I at- 
tached a piece of cord to the vial in a manner that it 
would be suspended at an angle of approximately thirty 
degrees, and, with great hopes but little foreseeing the 
experiences that were in store for me, hooked the cord 
over a convenient twig of the live oak tree where I had 
noticed the bird. 

Building operations suffered somewhat that day because 
of my anxiety to note the actions of the first bird to 
sample my solution. Night came and I had not seen a 
feather. I was somewhat disappointed but still hopeful 
as we headed for another cabin which we occupied at 
the time. 

About eleven o’clock the next morning while working 
inside the cabin, not far from my bait, I suddenly heard 
the sound from which the bird derives it’s name. Stepping 
cautiously, in order not to frighten it away in case it 
was feeding on the solution, I crept to a window opening, 
anc the sight that met-my eyes made my heart beat just 
a little faster. 

There was a Humming Bird! Hovering practically 
motionless except its wings, its long beak inserted in the 
mouth of the vial. And I could actually see the solution 
slowly receding. It soon had its fill and darted away 
to tell its family, I hoped, that it had discovered a new 
source of their favorite food. It wasn’t a great while be- 
fore I heard the sound again, and although I exercised 
the same precaution, my customer apparently detected my 
movement and was gone like a flash of light. It soon re- 
turned, however, and this time it was accompanied by 
its mate. 

From that time on there was no question of the success 
of the experiment and the birds could be seen feeding 
almost any time during the day. In fact their visits be- 
came so frequent, I decided that there must be more than 
the original pair, or that that pair were blessed with 
“coming appetites.” 

At first, a vial of the solution would last all day but 
it was not long before it became necessary to fill it twice 
a day, and the popularity of my brand of nectar gradually 
increased until it was a case of filling it eight or ten times 
a day. This took considerable time and it was apparent 
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that if I was to accomplish any work, it would be neces- 
sary to have more vials. So I added another and in a few 
days another, and so on, until at present I have ten vials 
and dispense nearly three quarts of the solution a week. 

I am not now as particular about the size of the vial as 
long as the depth is not more than twice the length of the 
bird’s beak, because Humming Birds do not “suck” the 
nectar as is generally believed, but lap it in very much the 
same manner as a dog laps liquid. 

I discarded the bright bits of paper within three or four 
days as they became somewhat messy and I believed that 
as long as the birds had learned the location of the vial, 
there was no necessity of continuing the display advertise- 
ment. I haven’s adorned any of the vials since the first one, 
and, although some of the vials added are more than five 
hundred feet from the location of the original one, they 
were patronized from the first hour. 

About the time I put out the fourth vial, I began to won- 
der if it would be possible to teach the little beggars to 
come at call. I couldn’t whistle, because a piece of my 
friend’s home-made peanut brittle had deprived me of one 
of my front teeth; so, I made it a rule that each time I 
filled the vials to tap with the spoon against the side of the 
glass jar in which I kept the prepared solution. 

I had not followed the rule more than three or four days 
before a few of them would appear on the scene within a 
few seconds after the first tap, and soon, practically all 
of them—a dozen or more—would arrive with a rush and a 
great chattering. They would then dart here and there all 
about me but would not feed from the vials while I was 
within six or eight feet of them, although I stood motion- 
less. 

Little by little I gained their confidence and it was not 
long before some of them would feed from the vials even 
if I were within a couple of feet of them. They would 
watch me very closely, however, and would dart away at 
my slightest movement no matter how slow and cautious 
it might be. Finally they became so accustomed to me that 
they would not leave the vial although my hand might be 
within a foot or so of it. They would back-up; withdraw 
their beaks, and turning as if on a fixed pivot, look at me, 

















It required many hours of posing, mo- 
tionless, and with arm outstretched holding 
the tiny vial as invitingly as possible. 


To the right—Real confidence. After in- 

finite patience and long waiting, the hum- 

mingbird perched on my hand and fed 

directly from the spoon held in the palm. 

Note that it had started feeding before 
it folded its wings. 
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“Have you ever had that warm feeling around 
your heart that comes when one of the smallest 
of God’s feathered creatures folds its wings and 
settles to rest with its tiny feet on your finger?” 


and after apparently satisfying themselves that I meant 
them no harm, would resume feeding. 

I say, back-up; because that is what they actually do. 
Humming birds are the only feathered creatures that can 
fly backwards. They can not only fly backwards but can 
fly straight up or down; 
to either side; or, face 
to all of the 
compass while hovering 


points 


in one spot exactly as 
if on a fixed pivot, and 
all of these things with- 
out perceptibly chang- 
ing the angle of their 
heads or bodies. When 
a Humming Bird is 
hovering in one spot, 
it does not turn its 
head to look to the 
right or left as (Con- 
tinuing on page 425) 








TENNESSEE VALLEY CONFERENCE 


Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association 
to Spot-light Conservation and Social Planning of TVA 


October 17, given under the auspices of the Great Smoky 


estry Association, to be held in the Tennessee Valley, Mountain Hiking Club. The banquet will be held at the 


Pests. for the annual meeting of The American For- 


October 17-20, inclusive, have been virtually com- 
pleted. The program calls for a series of field trips in- 
terpolated with talks by eminent men, all arranged so as to 


give those in at- 
tendance an inti- 
mate and _first- 
hand understand- 
ing of the Ten- 
nessee project as 
planned and ac- 
tually being car- 
ried out. 

In view of the 
wide public in- 
terest in this gi- 
gantic undertak- 
ing involving 
long time plan- 
ning in conserva- 
tion and regional 
development, the 
meeting is  ex- 
pected to be the 
most interesting 
and largely at- 
tended in the his- 
tory of the Asso- 
ciation. A com- 
mittee of local 
leaders in Knox- 
ville and_ sur- 
rounding _ terri- 
tory has been or- 
ganized to coop- 
erate in arrang- 
ing the meeting 
and making it 
serve its highest 
purpose. The As- 
sociation of State 
Foresters will 
hold its annual 
meeting in Knox- 
ville the same 
week and_ this 
group will join 
in The American 
Forestry Associa- 
tion gathering. 

The headquar- 
ters of the meet- 
ing will be the 
Andrew Johnson 
Hotel, Knoxville, 


Tennessee. In view of the large attendance expected, those 
planning to be present at the meeting are urged to make 
their reservations well in advance by writing either directly 
to the hotel or to The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The meeting will open with a banquet on the evening of 








PROGRAM 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee 
OCTOBER 17-20, 1934 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY— Banquet 7 P. M. Under auspices Great Smoky Mountain Hiking 

Club, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

TOASTMASTER: Mr. Guy Frizzell, President 

Great Smoky Mountain Club 

SPEAKERS: Mr. Henry S. Graves, President 
The American Forestry Association 
Dr. Arthur E. Mo-gan, Chairman 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 


Including the Norris Dam, the model town of Norris, and the Norris 
Tree Crop Nursery. Luncheon at Norris, followed by an afternoon 
session in the Norris auditorium 


SPEAKERS: 


FIELD TRIP— 


Mr. Earle S. Draper, Director 
Division of Land Planning and Housing, T. 
V.A 


Mr. Edward C. M. Richards, Chief Forester 
Division of Forestry and Soil Erosion, T. V. A. 


EVENING ASSEMBLY— 8 P. M.—Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. James G. K. McClure, Jr., President, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 
SPEAKERS: *Mr. Henry A. Wallace 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief 


United States Forest Service 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 


Tour of the watersheds of the Clinch and Powell Rivers above Nor- 
ris Dam where T. V. A. planning is focusing. Control projects in 
soil erosion will be visited. Field talks by: G. H. Lentz, Planting 
Chief, John E. Snyder and J. H. Nicholson, Erosion Engineers, T. 
Vv. A. At the Civilian Conservation Corps Camp at LaFollette, an 
unique luncheon has been arranged which will be broadcast over 
a national network by the National Broadcasting Company. 


EVENING ASSEMBLY— 8 P. M.—Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
CHAIRMAN: 


FIELD TRIP— 


Mr. James O. Hazard, State Forester of Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Jay N. Darling, Chief 

United States Biological Survey 

Mr. Robert Marshall, Chief Forester 

United States Indian Service 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 


To Newfound Gap in the heart of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Outdoor luncheon in the Gap. 


LUNCHEON 
SPEAKER: 


SPEAKERS: 


FIELD TRIP— 


Mr. Arno B. Cammerer, Director 
National Park Service 


*Secretary Wallace’s attendance is subject to later acceptance. 








Andrew Johnson Hotel and the charge will be $1.00 a per- 
son. The two speakers are to be Henry S. Graves, President 
of The American Forestry Association, and Dr. Arthur E. 


Morgan, Chair- 
man, ‘Tennessee 
Valley Author- 
ity. Dr. Morgan’s 
talk will give 
those in atten- 
dance a clear 
understanding of 
the project and 
its significance, 
prior to the field 
trips to follow on 
succeeding days. 

The days of 
October 18, 19 
and 20 will be 
consumed in au- 
tomobile field 
trips through the 
portion of the 
Tennessee Valley 
where land res- 
toration and de- 
velopment work 
is underway. 
These trips will 
include visits to 
Norris Dam, the 
model town of 
Norris, erosion 
control works, 
C. C. C. camps, 
and the Great 
Smoky Mountain 
National Park. 
At the town of 
Norris, where 
luncheon will be 
served, the group 
will be addressed 
by Mr. Earle S. 
Draper, T. V. A. 
Director of Land 
Planning and 
Housing, and by 
Mr. Edward C. 
M. Richards, 
Chief Forester of 
the T. V. A. Di- 
vision of forestry 
and Soil Erision. 


One of the most enjoyable and inspiring features of the 
meeting has been planned in the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, when on Saturday an outdoor luncheon will 
be served in Newfound Gap, one of the most spectacular 


spots in the Park. Mr. Arno B. Cammerer, Chief of the 
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National Park Service, will be invited to address the 
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group on this occasion. The field trips have been arranged 
so that the group will be returned to the hotel in Knoxville 
at a comfortable hour in the afternoon. Following dinner, 
evening sessions will be held in the hotel auditorium on 
October 18 and 19. Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace and Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief of the United States 
Forest Service, have been invited to be the speakers at the 
evening session on October 18, and Mr. Jay N. Darling, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, and Mr. Robert Marshall, 
Chief of the Indian Service, will speak at the Friday evening 
meeting. The outdoor luncheon at Newfound Gap Saturday 
noon will conclude the meeting, and those who desire to re- 


main over the week-end in Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park will find excellent accommodations available at the 
Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, where special 
rates of $3.50 to $4.50 a day for room with bath and meals 
will be made. Accommodations should be arranged in ad- 
vance by writing either the Inn, or The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting will provide a delightful and informative 
vacation. The southern mountains are at their best in 
October, the weather is cool and the mountainsides are a 
riot of fall colors. Field trips have been arranged so that 
no bad roads will be encountered. 





A COMING ISSUE 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 


President, The American Forestry Association 


the Forest Service from the Department of Agricul- 

ture to the Department of the Interior. The at- 
tempt failed but there is accumulating evidence that the 
forces seeking to effect this transfer have by no means 
abandoned their purpose. It is commonly accepted in 
Washington that another and more determined effort to 
separate the forestry work from Agriculture will be made 
the coming winter. 

This issue has repeatedly raised its head during the past 
twenty-five years. On every occasion it has been decided 
in the negative. The American Forestry Association has 
consistently fought the proposal and takes the same posi- 
tion today with increased confidence in the correctness of 
its stand. 

The opposition of the Association to separating the For- 
est Service from the Department of Agriculture is not 
based on academic reasons but rather on the conviction 
supported by the experience of the past twenty years that 
the public objectives of forestry and related subjects have 


. attempt was made in the last Congress to transfer 





Deal’s greatest land planning project. 


Presents a highly human side of the undertaking. 


the region. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


The October issue of AMERICAN FORESTS will feature the Tennessee Valley. 
annual meeting of The American Forestry Association which will be held at Knoxville, October 17-20. 
nessee Valley number of the magazine will contain articles and information of special interest to those planning to attend 
the meeting. It will be no less valuable to all interested in what is taking place in the Tennessee Valley under the New 


Among the articles scheduled is one by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, who 
The significance of erosion in the problem of restoring the social and 
economic welfare of the Valley is discussed by W. C. Lowdermilk, Vice-Director of the Soil Erosion Service. 
C. M. Richards, Forester of the Tennessee Valley Authority, will describe the part forestry is playing in the project. 
Joseph C. Kircher, Regional Forester United States Service, will discuss National Forests in relation to the development of 


These and other features, including a photographic display of outstanding scenes in the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, will make the issue an outstanding one. Be sure to get your copy. 


been best served and will continue to be best served by the 
Forest Service as a bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Forestry and agriculture are inseparably related in their 
scientific fields and in their social and economic problems. 
One-fourth of the forests of the country are owned by 
farmers. Forests and farm lands in a large part of the 
country are intermingled and their development and man- 
agement must be integrated. Transfer of the Forest Service 
to another department would inevitably necessitate the de- 
velopment of a separate forestry organization in the 
Department of Agriculture to deal with the forestry prob- 
lems of the farmer. This involves technical forestry, re- 
search and experiments and social-economic development 
of rural regions. 

The question will be discussed more fully in later ar- 
ticles. This statement is made to call attention to the 
potentialities of the issue in order that readers of AMERICAN 
Forests and those who share the conviction that the pro- 
posed transfer would not be in the best interests of forestry 
may be prepared to meet the issue when it again arises. 





This is in anticipation of the 
This special Ten- 


Edward 


























Roasting Locusts 


“When do we eat?” It is still a popular phrase. 
However, “What do we eat?” is more interesting. 
Perhaps the choice of foods is entirely a matter of taste— 
yet we all have our preferences. We may look with disgust 
upon snails for food, but we relish 
their cousins, the oysters. Practical- 


P iiiien a the first phrase learned by man was 
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not sound appetizing, either, but they are eaten in Africa and 
South America. Grub-worms are a delicacy in the West In- 
dies, where the natives hold them by the heads and eat them 
as we would a radish. The ancient Romans ate many of them. 

Moths and butterflies are beautiful, but do we ever think 
of eating them? In Australia they 
are eagerly devoured, as they are 





ly every living thing is used as food 
by somebody. The known excep- 
tions are a few poisonous species of 
plants and animals. What is dis- 
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regarded in one part of the world, 
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may. be a great delicacy in another 
part. Grasshoppers are poisoned 
and murdered by the millions in 
our country, and none thinks of eat- 
ing them, while in Calcutta they are 
served in every restaurant. The 
Arabs grind them and use tke flour 
for baking pancakes. Other tropical 
peoples roast them and eat them 
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also in China, Africa, and the West 
Indies. Caterpillars are preferred 
by some people. The Chinese cook 
silk worms after they have spun 
their cocoons. Those who have tried 
this diet say that there is nothing 
more tempting than a nice roasted 
caterpillar. 

Ants are a favorite tropical dish. 
Millions of them are eaten daily. 
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The common termite (White Ant) 
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is preferred in the Belgian Congo 
of Africa. Some claim it tastes like 
almond icing. You might try it on 





with butter and salt much as we do 
parched corn. The Arabs also like 


your next cake! In some parts of 





crickets served in the same way. 
We do not consider insects val- 
uable articles of food, yet they are 
used the world over. Others besides 
the grasshoppers are relished. Lo- 
custs are a favorite food for Hotten- 
tots who eat them raw—several 


Africa ants are trapped and eaten 
alive and in Mexico they have long 
been used for food. An intoxicating 
liquor is made from the Honey-pot 
Ant. 

Spiders are not insects, but they 
are used for food as a regular dish 
in Madagascar and the South Sea 





hundred at a meal. The Arabs use 








Islands. They are usually roasted. 








them freely. The American Indians 





ate them boiled, and John the Bap- 
tist ate them with honey. Locust 
eggs are also used for food by many people. Early Ameri- 
can settlers used locusts for soap-making. 

Cockroaches abound in many American kitchens—but we 
would probably never believe that they can be eaten with 
pleasure. Yet they are eaten by many peoples. Beetles do 


Imagine a red-hot daddy-long-legs! 

The American Indians were fond 
of eating the maggots of certain 
flies. They were dried and eaten as we eat rice. These Indians 
also ate the adult flies. It is said that a band of Indians 
would sometimes gather a hundred bushels of flies, eggs, and 
maggots in a single day. What a feast must have followed! 

Leave the insects and turn to other animal foods used 
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by man. We eat cattle and hogs, but we would not buy 
horse meat, although this is eaten in nearly all parts of 
the world where horses are found. We relish squirrel and 
rabbit and frown upon cats and dogs. We eat frog legs, 
but we would probably not care to sit down to dinner with 
some of our American Indians who serve roast lizard. Alli- 
gators are eaten by the Southern negroes, and Crocodiles are 
devoured by African natives. Turtles and tortoises are eaten 
by some Americans, but are used more widely in Europe. 
We sometimes submit to turtle-soup or 

cooked turtle eggs, but refuse the meat. 


stories of cannibals have been highly exaggerated, races of 
these people still live in various parts of the world, and 
their conscience seems to be troubled sometimes as recorded 
in the following lines: 
“I shouldn’t have eaten that missionary steak, 
Said the cannibal king with a frown, 
For oft have I heard the old proverb— 
“You can’t keep a good man down.’ ” 
Many more foods could be named, but it is apparent that 
nearly everything on earth is eaten by 





Snakes would be repulsive to us, yet 
they are eaten in some parts of our 
country. In fact, canned snake meat is 
available now in some of our markets. 

Monkeys are not widely eaten except 
in parts of South America. Perhaps 
this is because their meat is so tough 
and strong. Rats and mice are eaten 
in many countries; and crayfish, bar- 
nacles, and centipedes are widely used 
for food throughout the world. Ant- 
eaters are so much in demand for food 
in China that anteater farms are quite 
profitable. 

In Europe snails are a favorite food. 
When removed from their shells, they 
are as good as the best of American 
oysters. Jellyfish flavored with condi- 
ments are eaten in Japan; and in Italy, 
octopus meat is a royal dish. Nearly 








some groups of people. What is consid- 
ered good by one group is banned by 
another. Who can say what is the best 
food? We are prejudiced against 
foods which we do not eat, but that 
does not prove that the other foods are 
not as good as our own. 


WHat Anrmats Eat ann How 
TuHey Hear 


There are hosts of animals almost 
everywhere. The air sustains the fly- 
ing swarms; the earth contains the bur- 
rows of others; and the ponds, lakes, 
and rivers abound in swimming ani- 
mals. Others inhabit the trees and 
various growing things, while many 

parasites live within the bodies of 
a other animals, and every living thing 
ES requires food. 
[re] Insects and their allies form the 








all kinds of birds are eaten. The com- 

mon English sparrow is sold in many 

markets. Perhaps we could reduce his numbers if we 
should popularize his flesh. 

In Java, the earthworm is ccnsidered musical because of 
its tinkling sounds at night, so the young girls swallow 
them alive believing that this musical quality will in some 
mystical way be imparted to their voices. Perhaps our 
opera companies should investigate this source of talent! 

Man himself is sometimes eaten by other men. While 


largest group of animal life on land. 

They feed on all parts of plants, and 
on every sort of plant that lives. They strip the leaves from 
trees, suck the juices from stems, gather the nectar from 
flowers, bore through roots and woody trunks, and lay their 
eggs in the choicest fruits and grains. 

Not only do insects feed upon every sort of substance 
found on the earth, but they are eaten by great numbers of 
other animals. Spiders are always catching and devouring 
them. Frogs, toads, lizards, (Continuing on page 428) 





FAMOUS TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW 
No. 17 - - -““ THE SALEM OAK” 














} ‘ 
A FLOURISHING YOUNG 
TREE WHEN THE FIRST 
WHITE PEOPLE CAME TO 
THESE SHORES, THE 
DEVELOPMENTS AND 
CHANGES OF FIVE 
CENTURIES HAVE BROUGHT 
ONLY CHARM AND 
DIGNITY TO THE OLD TREE 


THE SALEM OAK, LARGEST AND 
MOST BEAUTIFUL OF NEW JERGEY'S 
WHITE OAKS, STANOS IN THE 
FRIENDS BURYING GROUND AT SALEM. 
SPREADING ITS BRANCHES OVER A 
QUARTER OF AN ACRE AND TOWERING 
INTO THE AIR NINETY FEET, THIS FAMOUS 
TREE HAS BEHIND IT OVER FIVE HUNDRED 

YEARS OF HISTORY 

















YO THE FRIENDS WHO CAME FROM IRELAND AND 
ENGLAND IN THE 11TH CENTURY, NO TREE WAS 
SO DEAR AS THE OLD OAK. FOR THOSE WHO 
SETTLED IN FENWICKS COLONY, THIS NOBLE 
SPECIMEN WAS A MONUMENT OF NATURES SKILL 
AND A MEMORIAL TO THE SPIRIT OF THOSE 

RESTING BENEATH ITS COOLING SHADE 


WITH THE PASSING OF YEARS THE 
COLONIES UNITED TO FORM A NATION. 
DURING THE REVOLUTION, RECRUITS 
FROM THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 
GATHERED BENEATH THE TREE 10 
DRILL AND DIGCUSS THE FATE OF 
WASHINGTONS ARMY 


























WESTERN WHITE FIR 








Abies concolor Parry 


HITE FIR is the most important of seven 
true firs inhabiting the forests of the Pacific 
slope and of the Rocky Mountains. It grows 


generally on north slopes at moderate altitudes from 
southern Oregon through California into lower Cali- 





Western White Fir is tolerant of shade and frequently holds its 


branches to the ground. 


fornia, and from Nevada, Utah and southern Colo- 
rado through Arizona and New Mexico. It reaches 
greatest growth in northern California on the north 
and east slopes and at the heads of streams. While 
thriving best on fairly deep, rich, moist loams, white 
fir does well on all moderately moist 
soils, except heavy clays, and frequent- 
ly grows on dry, coarse, disintegrated 
granite. It is a massive tree whose 
dense, heavily foliaged crown may ex- 
tend to the ground in open-grown trees 
or from a third to a half the way down 
the straight, ashy-gray, gradually ta- 
pering trunk of forest-grown trees. The 
lower and middle crown branches 
droop conspicuously, while the upper 
branches are upright. With great age, 
growth slows down and the trees de- 
velop a rounded top. Occasional trees 
grow to a height of two hundred feet 
and measure six feet or more in diam- 
eter. Such trees may be three hundred 
and fifty years old, but trees forty 
inches in diameter are considered large. 


Young trees have comparatively 
smooth, ashy-gray bark with a brown- 
ish tinge, whose conspicuous resin blis- 
ters like those of the other true firs 
give rise to the popular name, “bal- 
sam.” This clear material has several 
medicinal and scientific uses. With age 
the bark thickens to four or six inches, 
takes on a distinctly ash-gray color, 
breaks into deep, longitudinal ‘irrows, 
and becomes hard, horny and fire re- 
sistant. 

The flat, plump, blunt-pointed leaves 
form a yellow-green foliage with a 
bluish cast in the first few months of 
growth. With maturity this becomes 
more pale and takes on a whitish cast, 
which, with the light-colored bark, 
gives rise to the name, white fir. The 
leaves are arranged spirally on the 
branches and remain five to ten years 
before dropping. They stand out dis- 
tinctly from two sides of the branch 
and those on the lower part of the tree 
are frequently longer, less curved and 
more sparse than those on the upper 
branches. Leaves of lower branches 
may be one to three inches long, while 
the upper leaves are seldom more than 
an inch long. Leaves from the middle 
branches of the crown may also differ 
slightly from those above and below 
them. 

Both male and female flowers are 
borne on the same trees on branches 
of the previous year’s growth and the 
cones develop to maturity during a 
single season. The short, rounded, 
scaly cone and seed-bearing pistillate 
flowers stand erect and singly on the 
uppermost branches of the crown. Be- 
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low them, from the underside of the lower 
branches, hang the elongated, scaly, pollen- 
bearing, staminate flowers which drop soon 
after releasing their pollen. The cones, like 
those of other true firs, maintain an erect posi- 
tion and in early September mature as close- 
packed cylinders of cone scales, three to five 
inches long and range in color from ashen- 
tinged olive green to purple. The seeds, which 
develop at the base of the scales, are a dingy 
yellow-brown with shiny, clear, rose-tinged 
wings. They are released to be carried fifty to 
one hundred feet by the wind as the thin, 
closely-packed, overlapping cone scales grad- 
ually fall away from the central spike-like 
axis. Good seed crops occur at irregular in- 
tervals of two or three years, and, while most 
abundant during rapid height growth, continue 
to maturity. The erect, woody spikes of the 
cones remain attached to the branches for sev- 
eral years. In no cone-bearing trees except the 
eastern bald cypress does the cone break up as 
does that of the firs. 

White fir wood is white, straight-grained, and 
fine textured. It has no resin ducts and only a 
slight distinction between sapwood and _heart- 
wood. Unseasoned lumber has a disagreeable 
odor which is so entirely lost with seasoning 
that it has been successfully used for butter 
tubs. Its slight resistance to decay makes treat- 
ment necessary wherever the wood is to be used 
in contact with the soil or where termites are 
prevalent. The wood weighs about twenty-six 
pounds to the cubic foot when air-dry, or 1,550 
to 1,600 pounds for every thousand board feet 
of sawed lumber. It compares favorably with 
eastern hemlock, spruce and Ponderosa pine in 
strength and is used largely for the construc- 
tion of small houses and for boxes and crates. 
It holds paint well and is successfully used for 
cupboards and interior trim. Pulp material 
suitable for newspaper and wrapping paper 
can be produced, but there is small prospect of 
any immediate market within its range. 

The lumber of white fir is comparatively 
little known in lumber markets and is sold with 
that of lowland white fir (Abies grandis), red 
fir (Abies magnifica) and the other true firs. 
The lumber trade makes little effort to distin- 
guish one from the other. The virgin stand of 
Abies concolor was estimated in 1931 to con- 
tain 35,340,000,000 board feet, of which nearly 
all was in California and Oregon. In 1929 the 
lumber cut of all the western firs was 307,000,000 
board feet, while during the seven preceding 
years the average cut was 314,000,000 board feet. 
About two-thirds of this came from California. 

While the seeds have a relatively low per- 
centage of germination, they grow readily on 
almost any seed bed. The tree reproduces natu- 
rally on exposed denuded lands as well as under 
its own shade. The seeds will grow under cultiva- 
tion and the small trees are readily transplanted. 

White fir is widely used as an ornamental 
tree, and is growing successfully in many east- 
ern states from Virginia north into New Eng- 
land. Its dense symmetrical crown and ability 
to survive under heavy shade render it espe- 
cially suitable for landscape planting. 





The mature cone is three to five inches long and stands 
erect on the topmost branches. 





With age the resin pockets or “balsam blisters” dis- 
appear and the ash-gray bark becomes deeply furrowed, 
hard, horny, and fire resistant. 




















Natural Range of Western White Fir in the United 
States. 
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Because of the wide public intercst in 
the new conservation bureau which the De- 
partment of the Interior will shortly set up 
to administer the Public Domain of the 
United States and in the work it will be 
expected to accomplish, the Act under which 
it will function is printed in full herewith. 
It is known as the Grazing Act in that it 
calls for the regulation of grazing on eighty 
million acres of the Public Domain as the 
basic measure in the conservation and pro- 
tection of these vast land resources. The 
Act, passed by Congress on June 12, is the 
outgrowth of more than thirty years’ effort 
on the part of conservationists to bring the 
nation’s unappropriated public lands under 
a form of administration that would stop 
the destruction of their resources through 
over-grazing and lack of conservation man- 
agement. 

It is expected that the organization to 
handle the work will be announced by Oscar 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, shortly after he returns from the 
West where with a departmental committee 
he has been holding hearings and studying 
the problem of administration on the ground. 
Members of his committee include Fred W. 
Johnson, Commissioner of the Land Office, 
D. C. Havell, also of the Land Office, John 
F. Deeds of the Geological Survey, Dr. Hugh 
H. Bennett, Director of the Soil Erosion 
Service, Rufus G. Poole of the Solicitor’s 
Office, J. H. Favorite of the Division of In- 
vestigations and Dr. Wendell Lund of the 
Subsistence Homestead Unit. The committee 
was expected to complete its work about the 
middle of the month. The act under which 
the new bureau will operate is as follows: 


AN ACT 


To stop injury to the public grazing lands 
by preventing overgrazing and soil de- 
terioration, to provide for their orderly use. 
improvement, and development, to stabilize 
the livestock industry dependent upon the 
public range, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to promote the highest use of the pub- 
lic lands pending its final disposal, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in 
his discretion, bv order to establish grazing 
districts or additions thereto and/or to 
modify the boundaries thereof, not exceeding 
in the aggregate an area of eighty million 
acres of vacant, unappropriated, and unre- 
served lands from any part of the public 
domain of the United States (exclusive of 
Alaska), which are not in national forests. 
national parks and monuments. Indian reser- 
vations, revested Oregon and California Rail- 
road grant lands, or revested Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands. and which in his 
opinion are chiefly valuable for grazing and 
raising forage crops: Provided, That no 
lands withdrawn or reserved for any other 
purpose shall be included in anv such dis. 
trict except with the approval of the head 
of the department having jurisdiction there- 
of. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
in any way to diminish, restrict, or impair 
any right which has been heretofore or may 
be hereafter initiated under existing law 
validly affecting the public lands, and which 
is maintained pursuant to such law except 
as otherwise expressly provided in this Act, 
nor to affect any land heretofore or here- 
after surveyed which, except for the pro- 
visions of this Act, would be a part of any 
grant to any State, nor as limiting or re- 
stricting the power or authority of any State 
as to matters within its jurisdiction. When- 


The New Grazing Act 


ever any grazing district is established pur- 
suant to this Act, the Secretary shall grant 
to owners of land adjacent to such district, 
upon application of any such owner, such 
rights-of-way over the lands included in such 
district for stock-driving purposes as may be 
necessary for the convenient access by any 
such owner to marketing facilities or to 
lands not within such district owned by such 
person or upon which such person has stock- 
grazing rights. Neither this Act nor the Act 
of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 862; U.S.C., 
title 43, secs. 291 and following), commonly 
known as the “Stock Raising Homestead 
Act,” shall be construed as limiting the 
authority or policy of Congress or the Presi- 
dent to include in national forests public 
lands of the character described in section 
24 of the Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1103; U.S.C., title 16, sec. 471), as amended, 
for the purposes set forth in the Act of June 
4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35; U.S.C., title 16, sec. 
475), or such other purposes as Congress 
may specify. Before grazing districts are 
created in any State as herein provided, a 
hearing shall be held in the State, after 
public notice thereof shall have been given, 
at such location convenient for the atten- 
dance of State officials, and the settlers, 
residents, and livestock owners of the vicin- 
ity, as may be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior. No such district shall be 
established until the expiration of ninety 
days after such notice shall have been given, 
nor until twenty days after such hearing 
shall be held: Provided, however, That the 
publication of such notice shall have the ef- 
fect of withdrawing all public lands within 
the exterior boundary of such proposed graz- 
ing districts from all forms of entry of 
settlement. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as in any way altering or restrict- 
ing the right to hunt or fish within a grazing 
district in accordance with the laws of the 
United States or of any State, or as vesting 
in any permittee any right whatsoever to 
interfere with hunting or fishing within a 
grazing district. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make provision for the protection, adminis- 
tration, regulation, and improvement of such 
grazing districts as may be created under 
the authority of the foregoing section, and 
he shall make such rules and regulations 
and establish such service, enter into such 
cooperative agreements, and do any and all 
things necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this Act and to insure the objects of such 
grazing districts, namely, to regulate their 
occupancy and use, to preserve the land and 
its resources from destruction or unnecessary 
injury, to provide for the orderly use, im- 
provement, and development of the range; 
and the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to continue the study of erosion and 
flood control and to perform such work as 
may be necessary amply to protect and re- 
habilitate the areas subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, through such funds as may 
be made available for that purpose, and any 
willful violation of the provisions of this 
Act or of such rules and regulations there- 
under after actual notice thereof shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $500. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to issue or cause to be 
issued permits to graze livestock on such 
grazing districts to such bona fide settlers, 
residents, and other stock owners as under 
his rules and regulations are entitled to 
participate in the use of the range, upon 
the payment annually of reasonable fees in 
each case to be fixed or determined from 
time to time: Provided, That grazing permits 
shall be issued only to citizens of the United 








States or to those who have filed the neces- 
sary declarations of intention to become 
such, as required by the naturalization laws 
and to groups, associations, or corporations 
authorized to conduct business under the 
laws of the State in which the grazing dis- 
trict is located. Preference shall be given 
in the issuance of grazing permits to those 
within or near a district who are landowners 
engaged in the livestock business, bona fide 
occupants or settlers, or owners of water or 
water rights, as may be necessary to permit 
the proper use of lands, water or water 
rights owned, occupied, or leased by them, 
except that until July 1, 1935, no preference 
shall be given in the issuance of such _ per- 
mits to any such owner, occupant, or settler, 
whose rights were acquired between January 
1, 1934, and December 31, 1934, both dates 
inclusive, except that no permittee comply- 
ing with the rules and regulations laid down 
by the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
denied the renewal of such permit, if such 
denial will impair the value of the grazing 
unit of the permittee, when such unit is 
pledged as security, for any bona fide loan. 
Such permits shall be for a period of not 
more than ten years, subject to the _prefer- 
ence right of the permittees to renewal in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who shall specify from time to time 
numbers of stock and seasons of use. Dur- 
ing periods of range depletion due to severe 
drought or other natural causes, or in case 
of a general epidemic of disease, during the 
life of the permit, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized, in his discretion 
to remit, reduce, refund in whole or in part, 
or authorize postponement of payment of 
grazing fees for such depletion period so 
long as the emergency exists: Provided, 
further, That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed or administered in any way to 
diminish or impair any right to the posses- 
sion and use of water for mining, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, or other purposes which 
has heretofore vested or accrued under ex- 
isting law validly affecting the public lands 
or which may be hereafter initiated or ac- 
quired and maintained in accordance with 
such law. So far as consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this Act, grazing 
privileges recognized and acknowledged shall 
be adequately safeguarded, but the creation 
of a grazing district or the issuance of a 
permit pursuant to the provisions of this Act 


‘shall not create any right, title, interest, or 


estate in or to the lands. 

Sec. 4. Fences, wells, reservoirs, and other 
improvements necessary to the care and man- 
agement of the permitted livestock may be 
constructed on the public lands within such 
grazing districts under permit issued by the 
authority of the Secretary, or under such co- 
operative arrangement as the Secretary may 
approve. Permittees shall be required by 
the Secretary of the Interior to comply with 
the provisions of law of the State within 
which the grazing district is located with 
respect to the cost and maintenance of par- 
tition fences. No permit shall be issued 
which shall entitle the permittee to the use 
of such improvements constructed and owned 
by a prior occupant until the applicant has 
paid to such prior occupant the reasonable 
value of such improvements to be determined 
under rules and regulations of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The decision of the Secre- 
tary in such cases is to be final and con- 
clusive. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall permit, under regulations to be pre 
scribed by him, the free grazing within such 
districts of livestock kept for domestic pur- 

(Continuing on page »423) 
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Morrell and Zon Head Shelterbelt Project 


Fred W. Morrell, Assistant Forester in the 
Forest Service, has been designated as ad- 
ministrative head of the new Great Plains 
shelterbelt project. Raphael Zon, director 
of the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, located in St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
been selected to 
have charge of the 
technical phases of 
the project. Dr. 


Zon will work in 
collaboration with 
Mr. Morrell. Both 


men entered on 
their new duties 
August 1. 

Mr. Morrell has 
been a member of 
the Forest Service 
for nearly thirty 
years. He is a 
native of Nebraska 
and therefore  fa- 
miliar with condi- 
tions in the Great 
Plains area. A grad- 
uate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebras- 
ka, he took post- 
graduate work in 
forestry, chemistry 
and sociology at 
Iowa State College. 
Entering the For- 
est Service in 1906 
as forest assistant 
he has had a wide 
experience in all 
phases of National Forest work, including 
forest reconnaissance, timber sales, plantings, 
and forest administration. For twelve years 
he was Assistant Regional Forester in the 
Rocky mountain region, with headquarters 
at Denver, following which he became Re- 
gional Forester at Missoula, Montana, and 
in charge of the National Forests of that 
State and northern Idaho. Since 1929 he 
has served as Assistant Forester in charge 
of Public Relations in the Washington office 
of the Forest Service. 

_ As technical director of the project, Dr. 
Zon will have the responsibility of develop- 
ing the planting technique necessary to the 
success of the undertaking. He has long 
been a leader in forest research and is an 
internationally known forester. He was 
born in Russia and received his first tech- 
nical training there, followed by graduate 
work in Belgium and the United States. 
For the past thirty years he has been a mem- 
ber of the United States Forest Service and 
or many years had charge of its forest re- 
search branch which he was largely instru- 
mental in organizing in the early days of 
the Forest Service. When the Lake States 
orest Experiment Station was created in 
1923 he became director, with headquarters 
at St. Paul. 


Dr. Zon is an authority on the relation- 





Raphael Zon 


ship of forest to water and plant life and is the 
author of a treatise entitled “Forest and 
Water in the Light of Scientific Investiga- 
tion” which has been translated in several 
foreign languages. He has conducted nu- 
merous investigations of windbreaks and has 


studied their effects in this and other coun- 
tries. During the last four years the Lake 
States Experiment Station, under his direc- 
tion, has been studying the technique and 
adaptability of various tree species for shel- 
terbelt planting in the Plains States. 





Park Service to Explore 
Jamestown Island 


With the help of Civilian Conservation 
Corps labor, the story of the settlement of 
Jamestown Island, as written in the founda- 
tions of old structures built 300 and more 
years ago, soon will be made a part of the 
official records of the National Park Service. 
The use of one company of 200 C.C.C. men 
to conduct preliminary excavation operations 
in the vicinity of Jamestown has been ap- 
proved by Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, and work 
operations will begin this fall. 

Jamestown Island, in Tidewater Virginia, 
is a unit of the Colonial National Monu- 
ment. In 1607 it was the scene of the 
founding of the first permanent English set- 
tlement in America, when to it there came 
three tiny ships bearing 105 colonists. One 
of them, Captain John Smith, who arrived 
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Fred W. 


in the hold of one of the vessels in irons, 
soon was released to become a leader of 
the colony and one of the romantic figures 
of early colonial days. A few years later 
at Jamestown, John Rolfe married Pocahontas. 

After years of tragedy and suffering, in- 
cluding Indian mas- 
sacres, famine, fire, 
and pestilence, 
Jamestown became 
the center of a 
prosperous colony. 
Then, in 1699, af- 
ter a vote by the 


General Assembly, 
the seat of govern- 
ment of Virginia 


was moved from 
Jamestown to Mid- 
dle Plantation 
(Williamsburg). 
With the passing 
of the capital, 
Jamestown was all 
but abandoned and 
was reclaimed by 
the wilderness. 

Some years ago 
the Association for 
the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiqui- 
ties made a num- 
ber of excavations 
on a plot of about 
twenty acres of 
land on Jamestown 
Island. A number 
of valuable relics 
were discovered at that time. On this small 
tract were located the old church tower and 
the foundations of the statehouse used dur- 
ing the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Recently the remainder of the island was 
purchased by the federal government for na- 
tional park purposes. Already Superintend- 
ent B. Floyd Flickinger of the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument has made plans for sur- 
veying the entire island and locating the 
foundations of all the early homes. 


Morrell 


Forest Fires Become Acute 


Beginning late in July, forest fires through- 
out the country have been on the increase, 
particularly in the West and the Central 
States. The extended drought combined 
with frequent electrical storms has created 


in many sections the most serious fire pe- 
riods in recent years. Heavy losses have 
been sustained on a number of National 


Forests, although for the forests as a whole, 
fire losses do not greatly exceed the average 
for the last three years. 

The total area burned within the 145 
National Forests of the country to August 
1 amounted to 142,522 acres—an increase 
of approximately 24,000 acres over the aver- 
age for the corresponding period of the 
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Peter McLaren, 
America’s 
Champion 
Chopper, can 
shave his arm 
with a Plumb 
Axe after 
chopping a 20- 
inch log. 4 











KEEN 








Shaves 
arm 


RY that sometime with an ordi- 

nary axe. Then you'll realize 
the difference between “guesswork” 
tempering, and the modern, elec- 
trical method used by Plumb. 

There is a difference in the steel, 
too. The Plumb special analysis 
steel is shock-tested for strength be- 
fore it is forged. 

A Plumb stands up. Its sturdy 
blade is one piece of solid steel. No 
weld to break out. A Plumb is 
scientifically balanced, so that a 
rhythmic swing puts all your force 
into the blow. Saves your strength. 

And the Plumb blade is tapered 
to roll the chip and free itself in 
the cut. 

Get a Plumb and see how differ- 
ent an axe can be. Look for the 


Red Handle and Black Head. 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 






Plumb Double Bit Michigan 
This axe was designed by Peter 
McLaren, after numerous consul- 
tations with choppers in all parts 
of the country. Its keen edge, 
of carefully tempered steel, gives 
longer service without grinding. 





ie ——” 
Plumb Single Bit Dayton 


Every line of the handle, every 
ounce of weight in the head of 
this axe is worked out to give 


that perfect balance so necessary 
to the axe user. 





Plumb Clearing Axe (Pulaski 
Tool 


This tool is made to the stand- 
ard specifications of the Forestry 
Service. It is two tools in one: 
a regular Plumb Axe on one 
side, and a sturdy 3-inch hoe on 
the other. It is a perfect tool 
for grubbing and forest clearing. 
Furnished only in 3% Ib. weight. 






Plumb Bush Hook 


An improved bush hook with 
standard axe pattern handle. The 
solid forged eye does not come 
loose or catch in brush No. 
791, length of blade 10% inch. 








three preceding years. There has been a 
great increase in the number of fires, how- 
ever. These have increased seventy-five per 
cent. The fire-fighters of the National For- 
ests, reinforced by men from many C.C.C. 
Camps, are succeeding in extinguishing most 
of the fires before they reach uncontrollable 
size. 

In the Cabinet National Forest in Mon- 
tana a big fire was out of control for sev- 
eral days, and in the Kootenai National For- 
est a fire developed with a six mile front. 
It was finally surrounded with twelve miles 
of fire line. The life of one C.C.C. man 
was lost and another was seriously injured 
in fighting this fire. 

As this issue goes to press, fire hazards 
still prevail in the west, although rain has 
been reported in some localities. 





Western*Forestry Reports Progress 


Woods operators in Washington and Ore- 
gon are cooperating with the Lumber Code 
Authority in a concientious effort to enforce 
the principles of forest conservation, accord- 
ing to Russell Mills, Divisional Forester in 
charge of Forest Conservation with headquar- 
ters in Seattle. On July 30, in a report to 
the second meeting of the Joint Committee 
on Forest Conservation held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, Mr. Mills stated that more than ninety 
per cent of the operators in the two north- 
western States have been inspected by Assis- 
tant Divisional Foresters and by Oregon State 
Fire Wardens and representatives of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Protective Association. Sec- 
ond and third inspections have followed in a 
number of cases. 

The first inspection was largely of an edu- 
cational nature, and according to the Divi- 
sional Forester: “Since the Rules of Forest 
Practice went into effect at the beginning of 
the fire season, and since fire control and pre- 
vention is a most important feature of the 
Rules, most time has been spent in covering 
these provisions in the field.” These, as set 
forth in the accepted Rules of Forest Practice 
for the West Coast Logging and Lumber Divi- 
sion require all logging operators to protect 
their forest lands from fire, to dispose of slash 
created by the logging operation, and when 
the Divisional Forester of the Lumber Code 
Authority considers weather conditions will 
lead to excessive fire risks, to shut down 
operations. Such a shut down of operations 
was ordered in Western Washington on Jui) 
2 and 3. 

Reports outlining methods for restocking 
forest land and for slash disposal after logging 
have been submitted by 125 operators, com- 
plete plans for preventing or combating forest 
fires have been submitted by seven companies 
and five companies have submitted cutting 
and restocking provision for areas to be logged 
during the coming year. 





Publishers Endorse Southern 
Newsprint Plant 


Erection of a 500-ton mill to manufacture 
newsprint from young slash pine is planned 
in the near future, according to an announce- 
ment made at the meeting of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on July 28. The early erec- 
tion and operation of the mill, to be located 
in southern Georgia, has been delegated to a 
committee headed by James Stahlman, of 
Nashville, Tennessee. The plan is the re- 
sult of large scale experiments conducted 
by Dr. Charles Herty in the laboratories of 
the Savannah Pulp and Paper Company, at 
Savannah, Georgia. 


C.C.C. Camps Operate Nurseries 
Successfully 


Civilian Conservation Corps camps operat- 
ing nurseries in Indiana under supervision 
of the Division of Forestry may, according 
to the Indiana Department of Conservation, 
supply all planting requirements for the 
state and in addition have sent over 16,000.- 
000 black locust seedlings to nine other 
states and the Tennessee Valley Project. 
The number of seedlings used in Indiana 
alone totals 7,000,000, while 6,000,000 have 
been held in the nurseries for future use. 

The seedlings shipped to other states have 
been used in erosion and forestry plantings 
by C.C.C. camps in those states which were 
unable to supply their own needs. These 
shipments were distributed as follows: Iowa, 
4,922,000 seedlings; Minnesota, 374,000; Mis- 
souri, 500,000; Wisconsin, 100,000; Illinois, 
2,300,000; Kentucky, 800,000; Ohio, 1,000. 
000; Alabama, 5,000; and Tennessee, 1,685,- 
000; while 2,050,600 seedlings were sent to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 2,292,000 
to the Missouri department of interior. 





Society of American Foresters 
to Meet Jointly 


The Allegheny Section of the Society of 
American Foresters will hold its annual 
summer field meeting jointly with the New 
York Section on September 6, 7, and 8, in 
northern New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at the Rock View 
Hotel, along the Delaware River, three miles 
south of Port Jervis, New York. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting, opening with a visit 
to Grey Towers, the home of Governor 
Gifford Pinchot in Milford, Pennsylvania. 
This will be followed by visits to Stokes 
State Forest, operations of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, the Newark watershed, and 
other forestry projects. The meeting will 
conclude with a similar trip into Pennsyl- 
vania, with visits to the Delaware State 
Forest, camp site and other recreational de- 
velopments, and the famous huckleberry bar: 
rens of the Pocono Plateau. 





Illinois Establishes Game Control 


Authorization to establish a bureau of 
game management and research as a part 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey has 
been given by Governor Horner of that 
State. According to Dr. Frison, Director of 
the Natural History Survey, the purpose of 
the new bureau will be to establish demon- 
stration areas to serve as field laboratories 
throughout the State. These will show how 
game can be raised on portions of farm 
lands without interfering with agriculture. 


New York Plants 36,000 Acres 


Reforestation of approximately 36,000 
acres was completed during the past spring 
and early summer planting season in twenty 
central and western New York State coun- 
ties, according to Commissioner Lithgow 
Osborne, of the Conservation Department. 
Of the entire 27,170,042 trees planted on 
State reforestation areas, 7,427,129 trees were 
planted by the members of six C. 
camps. The others were planted by over 
2,000 men recruited from local relief lists. 
Wages totaling $89,544.87 were paid, and the 
cost averaged $4.54 for each ‘one thousand 
trees planted. 
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Explains New Hunting Stamp , 
As an aid to hunters of migratory water- Don t Try 


fowl, the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey has issued a list of questions and T ri) F ij ht 
answers on the new migratory waterfowl g 

hunting stamp. 


This catechism reveals that all persons Forest, Brush 


over sixteen years of age who engage in 


« 
hunting migratory waterfowl must purchase And Field 
the stamp. This may be done at any post 
office in any county seat or in any town hav- Fi Thi 
ing a population of 2,500 or more, and at res 1s 
certain conveniently located post offices that 


will be designated by the Post Office De- Ineffe ctive 


partment. The applicant need only fill out 
an application blank and submit it to the Wa 

postmaster with a fee of $1.00. The stamp y. > ee 
will be placed on State hunting licenses or, 
where State hunting licenses are not re- >» ---—_> 
quired, to a certificate which the postmaster 
will provide. The stamp will remain valid 
for one year, from July 1 to June 30. 

The Federal stamp will permit the sports- 
man to hunt migratory waterfowl in any 
state in the Union. It does not, however, 
relieve the hunter of any license require- 
ments imposed by state laws. Holders of 
scientific collecting permits must purchase 
stamps. 

Hunters will be requested to show the 
stamp on demand to United States Game 
Administrative Agents, United States Deputy 
Game Wardens, and to any officer of any 
State or subdivision authorized to enforce 
the game laws. The maximum penalties for 
violations under the new Stamp Law are 
$500 or six months’ confinement or both. 

The Survey reveals that persons who hold 
a Federal permit and who are engaged in 
taking wildfowl for propagating purposes 
are not required to purchase a stamp, nor is 
a stamp necessary for persons authorized by 
permit of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
kill wildfowl damaging crops or property. 

The money collected from the sale of 
these stamps will be used by the Federai 
Government to increase the supply of water 
fowl. Of the total proceeds, ninety per cent 
will be spent in buying or leasing and ad- 
ministering marsh and water areas to be set 
aside forever as migratory water fowl sanc- 
tuaries. The first of these refuges will be 
set up along the flight lines from the breed- 











THE FASTEST, 
SUREST ACTION 
FIRE PUMP MADE 





HOVELS—brooms 

—sticks. Poor 
things for fighting a 
raging brush fire! The 
five men are doing 
their best to get the 
blaze under control— 
but if just one of 
them had an INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP their job 
would soon be over. 
Don’t take a chance 
with fire! Write us 
today for prices and 
full details on our 








(EAVY CAST @RAss ‘ \ ; complete fire pump 
ing grounds to the Gulf Coast. The re- We Have Gavan wees ons: . , uu ones _ and be prepared 
maining ten per cent will be used in issuing Supplied movamur anaes sg a vows ee 
the stamps and administering the Act. Thousands $e : “F : — 

MNS emer od ; of INDL AN é; D. B. SMITH & CO. 
razing Experimen ation ; : 405 Main Street 
rs mete hed PUMPS PATENTED Utica, N.Y. 
stadlisne for use in Pacific Coast Agents: 
Under the auspices of the United States Government 


' HERCULES EQUIPMENT 
FIT Th iT TAN! ULA’ 
Nesom Sevvien the flout Fedeeel Gensler fx. CCC. SOT CETUBENPETUC ATED Tater GIUES, 8 COwBTANT CimeUN ATION AND BUSSES 08. 


“se BREN Wites Sito Bane hoe Pome ene tee Oe Ae Sake PS i 
periment Station has been established in Camps Pen NE BACK PERFECTLY, SNUG AND FIRM AND PEL Gee ne San Francisco, Cal. 
California, the chief objective of which will ; 





be to stabilize the livestock industry through 
the betterment of forage conditions in the ss 
central foothill grazing belt. A 3,500-acre 


tract of land has been acquired where in- | HAVE PURCHASED SEED STOCKS AND LEASED 
—— concerning the management of THE FOREST NURSERIES OF 
ootni range 


: land will be developed by 
scientific study over a period of years. The 


problems studied will include possible’ in- | The Long-Bell Lumber Company 


creases of forage plants, practical value of 


range reseeding, safe allowances of stock per || and Shall continue to collect all Pacific Coast and Gulf States 
afar dt ae conifers and to grow planting stock for the Forester 
and the Nurseryman. 








The entire range will be given a year's 
rest from grazing and. then will be divided 
into fenced pastures, each of which will re- 
ceive different grazing treatment by cattle 
furnished by cooperating owners who will 
handle the stock in accordance with plans 
prepared by the Station. Facts ascertained 
y these studies will apply to grazing lands 
of similar climate, soil, and topography. 


Site and Climatological Data Supplied 
Special Collections Made by Arrangement 


JOHN B. WOODS, FORESTER - LONGVIEW, WASH. | 
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SUMMER SPENDS 
SEPTEMBER 


AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


September days are the best 
in all the year at these friendly 
hotels by the sea. The white 
beach at our door sparkles with 
gay cabanas. The surf is tem- 
perate and unusually stimulat- 
ing. Stretched leisurely on the 
sand, you may acquire a true 
midsummer tan, and at mid- 
day. lunch in your bathing togs 
at our smart Surf Club Grill. 





The Boardwalk, too, is adja- 
cent, inviting you to a bracing 
stroll or roll past its countless 
enticing shops. Summer sports 
await you nearby on every 
golf course, tennis court. and 
inlet. while within the hotels 
themselves entertainment and 
repose continue at their well- 
accustomed pace. Dances, 
concerts, and diverting game 





rooms to challenge your more 
active moments. Health baths. 
lazy Ocean Decks and cheer- 
ful, quiet rooms when you 
crave relaxation. Marvelous 
meals three times a day which 
you'll relish no matter what 
your mood. 

Don't believe a word about 
summer's being over. Come 
down soon and let us prove it 
has just reached its prime. 
Moderate rates. American and 
European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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THe Care anp Repair OF ORNAMENTAL 
Trees, by A. D. C. Le Sueur, 248 pages 
with illustrations. Published by Country 
Life, London. Price 10 shillings and six- 
pense (about $4.25). 

While problems of tree care in England 
are similar to those in the United States, the 
different point of view of the men occupied 
in the work is evidenced by many of the 
statements set forth by Mr. Le Sueur in 
“The Care and Repair of Ornamental Trees.” 
One may judge from his presentation that 
more attention is given to means of stimulat- 
ing the growth and maintaining the health 
of trees and less to cleaning and filling cavi- 
ties. However, the same principles of pres- 
ervation, bolting, bracing and pruning are 
conducted on English estates as on Ameri- 
can properties, and needless to say the same 
principles of growth must be regarded. 

While many of the specific insect pests 
and fungus diseases differ, the fundamental 
principles of control are the same, and the 
problems of maintaining city trees on paved 
streets or within difficult city surroundings 
are identical. 

Apparently the author has small faith in 
ordinary methods of wound protection and 
filling. After describing various kinds of 
paint that may be used, he completes the 
paragraph with the statement, “Paint is not 
only useless but dangerous, as it not only 
fails to protect the wood but actually af- 
fords protection to insects and fungi. It ful- 
fills one condition only, i. e., that it can be 
easily applied.” Again, in discussing the use 
of concrete he savs, “Attempts are occasion- 
ally made to utilize this material for the 
protection of wound surfaces. Concrete is 
quite useless for this purpose, as not only 
does it crack and let in water but it is also 
frequently forced off the surface by the 
healing wound wood.” 

While the above applies specifically to the 
use of concrete in covering surface wounds, 
Mr. Le Sueur regards its use in filling cavi- 
ties as “a definite advantage in places that 
cannot be. inspected frequently, and in cases 
where the cavity cannot be properly drained. 
Again, there is the question of the appear- 
ance of the tree to its owner. He may wish 
the wound to be filled, and obviously in such 
cases the work will have to be done.” 

The book is one of the few comprehensive 
presentations of modern problems dealing 
with the care, repair and planting of street 
trees. While all its conclusions cannot be 
applied directly to American conditions, it 
contains suggestions which may prove help- 
ful to estate owners and to men responsible 
for trees in this country.—G. H. C. 


THe Uttimate Consumer—A Study in Eco- 
nomic Illiteracy. Edited by J. G. Brainerd. 
Vol. 173 of the Annals of and published 
by The American Society of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 230 
pages. Price $2.50 (cloth) or $2.00 (pa- 
per). 

“Consumption,” quoting Adam Smith, “is 
the sole end and purpose of all production” 
and here is offered a symposium of author- 
itative opinion covering the interests of the 
consumer on most relevant topics under our 
present mercantile system. The volume is of 
real value and interest in that it analyzes 
the journey of the consumer’s dollar—and 
some of the exigencies of its flight into cir- 
culation.—L. M. C. 


SAPLING SAM RETURNS 


























Perils of the Jungle 
“Hullo, Old Man. Where have you been?” 
“Just got back from a camping trip.” 
“Roughing it, eh?” 


“You bet! Why one day our portable 
dynamo went on the bum, and we had no 
hot water, heat, electric-lights, ice or radio, 
for almost two hours.”—B. & M. Magazine. 





And Then They Smiled 
Professor: “Here you see the skull of a 
chimpanzee, a very rare specimen. There are 
only two in the country—one in the national 
museum and I have the other.”—Kablegram. 


When Sammy goes out in the 
great open spaces, 
He climbs like a mountain goat 
\ showing his paces! 
| But one day he slipped where the 
k, footing was bad, 
4) And over the cliff disappeared— 
3 the poor lad! 
|, But his breeches got caught, as 
‘pa geod breeches will do, 
\\| < And he hollered for aid, 
\ while he hung there in 
— —— view. 
That they'd tear, and release him, there 
wasn’t a chance 
For Sammy was hanging by tough ALLEN 
pants. 


— 
u 


\ 





—Trail and Timberline. 





One For All 


A society woman wrote to an army officer: 
“Mrs. John Sears DeVill requests the pleasure 
of Captain Smith’s company at a reception 
on August 16.” The next day she received 
this note of acceptance: “With the excep 
tion of fourteen men who, I regret to say, 
have a week each in the guardhouse, Captain 
Smith’s company accepts with pleasure Mrs. 
DeVille’s invitation for August 16.” 





One Jump Ahead 

The absent-minded professor called his 
biology class to order shortly after the lunch 
hour. “Our special work this afternoon,”. he 
said, “will be cutting up and inspecting the 
inward workings of a frog. I have a frog in 
my pocket here to be used as a specimen.” 
He reached into his pocket and pulled out a 
paper sack, shot its contents on the table, 
and out rolled a_ nice-looking sandwich. 
The professor looked at it, perplexed. 
scratched his head and muttered: “That's 
funny. I distinctly remember eating my 
lunch.” 





Something We Already Knew 
A scientist says a mosquito can fly four- 
rs hours without alighting. But it seldom 
joes. 





At A Picnic 
She: “This is an ideal spot for a picnic.” 
He: “It must be. Fifty million ants can’t 
be wrong.” 
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White Mountain Forestry Conference 


The annual forestry conference, that is 
held each year in the White Mountains under 
the auspices of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests during the first 
week of September, will be held at the 
Pemigewasset Hotel, Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, September 5-7. The meeting will fea- 
ture land use, with special reference to the 
President’s plan for agricultural readjustment. 

Three days will be devoted to excursions 
to include, among other features, wild farm 
lands in the White Mountain National Forest 
that have been acquired by government pur- 
chase and are now growing woodlands, and 
other towns not within the present purchase 
area of the National Forest, where not only 
farms but also churches, schools and town 
buildings have been abandoned. It is _pro- 
posed to extend the boundaries of the White 
Mountain National Forest to include these 
lands and thereby through purchase to re- 
lieve the remaining scant population, en- 
abling the families to move elsewhere. 

The co-operating individuals and groups for 
the conference include Hon. John G. Winant, 
Governor of New Hampshire; Dr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert, Commissioner of Agriculture for 
Massachusetts; Mr. Dudley Harmon, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the New England Coun- 
cil; Mr. Frank T. Bell, Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Officers of the United States 
Forest Service; New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission; Society for Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests; Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association: New England Section, 
Society of American Foresters; Mr. Victor 
M. Cutter, Chairman. and Mr. Joseph T. 
Woodruff, Director, New England Division, 


National Resources Board; Appalachian 
Mountain Club. 

















The conference will open with a dinner 
meeting on September 5th; only one addi- 
tional session will be held. Visits will be 
made to camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and to several of the new scenic roads 
constructed by the Forest Service. 





Forest Resources of Northwest 
Inventory 


In connection with the nationwide inven- 
tory of forest resources being conducted by 
the Forest Service a tabulated statement of 
the stand of timber in the Douglas fir re- 
gion of Oregon and Washington was recently 
given out following completion of the sur- 
vey work in those states. 

The work to date shows a total stand 
in the Douglas fir region of the two states 
of 545,611,790,000 board feet including both 
softwoods and hardwoods. Oregon is credited 
with 300,792,594,000 board feet and Wash- 
ington with 244,819,196,000 board feet. The 
principal species composing these forests 
are given in thousand board feet as ‘ol- 
lows: 


Species Oregon Washington 
Douglas fir 231,821,692 99,287,102 
Sitka spruce 4,956,880 6,728,891 
Western hemlock 24,587,190 79,837,653 
Mountain hemlock 3,996,937 1,386,822 
Western red cedar 4,567,193 20,011,721 


Ponderosa and Jeffrey 


Pine 4,839,083 100,735 
Suger Pine —.... 3,553,094 
White fir and lowland 

white fir 5,518,087 865,340 
Noble and Shasta fir 5,917,376 2,759,206 
Silver fir 3,041,251 29,789,607 


Further results of the inventory will be 
issued later, including forest cover type maps 
showing location of the forests, species, etc. 


5, S$ 


PUREST RANGER 


Built in accord with the standards of, and 
especially for, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forestry Service. Also extensively used by mem- 
bers of the Predatory Animal & Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
States’ Militia, Deep Sea Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Other Sportsmen and Outdoor Men. 
NO OTHER SLEEPING BAG SO PRACTICAL 


— NO OTHER OFFERS SUCH VALUE — MAIL 
COUPON NOW FOR DETAILED PARTICULARS 





ety 


SNAP FASTENERS ON ONE 
SIDE AND ACROSS END. 








“Forest Ranger”— from the big timber country o1 the 
Pacific Northwest—a “man’s man” sleeping bag—by men 
who know. Outer cover of green, waterproofed U.S. Army 
Duck. Snaps down side and across end, facilitating opening 
for thorough airing. Extension head flap for use as wind 
break or protective wedge when weather is “rough.” Detach 

able mattress, generously filled with cylinder blown, life-belt 
kapok.. Scientifically ‘tuffed —"stands up” under hardest 
wear—doesn't lump—NO thin spots. Extra sheet to protect 
mattress against being soiled. Insect-proof netting attach 

ment also included if desired, at no extra cost. Home comfort 
—cabin warmth. Easy to handle—12% pounds. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Two styles: — with “easy pack” shoulder straps, 
$15.00 each; without straps, $14.00. If your dealer hasn't 
the” Forest Ranger” in stock, use coupon for quick, express 
prepaid, direct service 


i Prease Senp Me Cuecken Irem O)Shoulder Strap i 
H Forest Ranger,” 
ir Price $15.00 

i- — O Regular 

: Forest Ranger,” = 





i Addres 





Price $14.00} 
; O) Free Descrip- 
i Dealer's tive Folder 
+ Name 














CHIMNEY TOP-—-IN THE HEART OF THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


NATIONAL PARK 





Visit the 


Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 


itinerary. 


VERDURE CLAD FROM BASE TO THE SUMMIT OF THESE GIGANTIC PEAKS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FORESTERS. 





LOW RAIL FARES 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


You will enjoy the marvelous scenery, 
the Park’s natural charm, and the invig- 
orating mountain air. 

View the highest and most beautiful 
mountains in Eastern America. 


Include Western North Carolina in your 


SEE Mt. Pisgah (altitude 5,749 feet)— 
Mt. Mitchell (altitude 6,711 feet)—Chim- 
ney Rock—Beautiful Lake Lure—Asheville 
—and other points in the “Land of the 
Sky” country. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION CONSULT PASSENGER 


TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES AND TICKET AGENTS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 
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NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE:-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














PEONY ARISTOCRATS  ; 


for your Yards and Gardens. Only best 
of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commer- 
cial cut-flower varieties, _and gives valu- 
able planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1f11 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 


ww 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Sudbury, Shelbu-ne Falls and Colrain, Mass. 


EVERGREENS AND PERENNIALS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
89 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





—Young Aristocrats— 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and 
shrubs about 12 inches high at amazing- 
ly low prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, 
etc. Bailed and burlapped; can be shipped 
all summer. Write for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 











EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust, Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. 
our figures on Contract Planting. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-94, Fryeburg, Maine 


Get 











TREES 
pruned 
easily 


Reforestation Projects Should Include 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 
Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write for free illustrated catalog showing 
omplete line. 

BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 


ie” 


td 


Dutch Elm Disease Shows Alarming Gains 


“Elm trees estimated to be seventy-five to 
150 years old which two weeks ago showed 
no external signs of the disease today stand 
dead,” declared Lee A. Strong, Chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
at the dedication of the Department of 
Agriculture’s new Dutch Elm Disease Lab- 
oratory at Morristown, New Jersey, on Au- 
gust 1. 

Approximately 6,500 infected trees have 
been located in the New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut area, according to Mr. Strong. 
Of these fully 4,000 are still standing and 
only 2,500 have been removed by federal, 
state, municipal, and private means. The 
disease is believed to be transmitted by a 
small bark-boring beetle, only recently estab- 
lished in this country. If diseased and bark- 
infested trees are not removed and immedi- 
ately burned, the beetles will move to unin- 
fested trees, thus rapidly spreading the dis- 
ease. The salvation of elms in America 
seems to rest in the complete eradication 
of these insects. 

“Unless a vigorous, 


consistent program 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


With the establishment of 172 new drought 
relief camps and the strengthening of other 
camps in the drought area, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps early in August had reached 
a new peak in the number of camps and the 
number of men enrolled. 


Nearly 365,000 men were in 1,648 work 
camps, or in conditioning camps. An addi- 
tional 5,000 will be enrolled during the month 
to bring the Corps up to its authorized 
strength of 370,000, including 25,000 veterans, 
13,000 Indians and 2,300 youths in Puerto 
Rico, Alaska and other possessions. 


Plans are being made also to add 10,000 
men to the Corps each month, the number 
dropping out to take jobs in private enter- 
prise. This will make it possible for the 
Corps to maintain full strength throughout 
its fourth period, according to officials. 

More than 50,000 new enrollments will be 
directed to drought relief work—35,000 in 
the new camps and 15,000 added to the 
present strength of existing camps in the 
drought area. This means that 172 new 
camps will have a strength of 200 men per 
camp, while the 300 established camps will 
be increased from 200 to 250 men per camp. 

Ninety of the 173 new drought relief 
camps will be under the supervision of the 
United States Forest Service, thirty-two of 


is carried out to remove and burn every in- 
fected tree,’ continues Mr. Strong, “the 
elms of America may follow the American 
chestnut to almost complete destruction by 
disease.” In outlining the policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. Strong. said 
that with the limited funds at the disposal 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture its work must be confined to scout- 
ing operations to find diseased trees and to 
coordinating the eradication activities of the 
several states. The elm trees can be saved 
only if individuals, cities, counties, and 
states will at once undertake and aggres- 
sively carry out a program of eradicating all 
diseased trees. 

A few days earlier, Herman W. Merkel, 
General Superintendent of the Westchester 
County Park Commission, declared, “The 
task of control is getting to be enormous, as 
the spread of the disease is greater than had 
been suspected in the beginning. Staten 
Island, Westchester County and Long Island 
seem to be as much infected as New Jer- 
sey.” 


Reaches Greatest Strength 


them located on National Forest projects. 
Fifty-two of the camps will be under the 
supervision of the National Park Service. 
The remainder will be assigned to Public 
Domain projects. 

The camps coming under the supervision 
of the Forest Service will be located in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and Wisconsin. 

The National Park camps will be located 
in thirteen states: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas and Wisconsin. These companies, for 
the most part, will work under the supervi- 
sion of the State Park Division of the Serv- 
ice, developing a nation-wide system of state 
parks. 

With new men coming in and old mem 
bers going out, officials of the Emergency 
Conservation Work, in Washington, stated 
that there has been a steady increase in the 
last three months in the number of C.C.C. 
men who had been able to find jobs in out- 
side industry. The total was 10,286 in June 
against 10,028 in May. Final figures are not 
yet available for July. Since October, 1933, 
nearly 88,000 workers have obtained outside 
employment. 


Virginia Deeds Shenandoah National Park to Government 


Deeds for 188,000 acres of land within the 
proposed Shenandoah National Park were 
tendered Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes by William E. Carson, Chairman of 
the Virginia State Commission on Conserva- 
tion and Development, on August 15. The 
deeds were referred to the Department of 
Justice for checking and approval before the 
land can be turned over to the National Park 
Service for administration. This may take 
several months. The area included in these 
deeds is 28,000 acres more than the minimum 
of 160,000 acres established by Act of Febru- 
ary 4, 1932. 

This makes another step toward construc- 
tion of the 500-mile scenic parkway from the 
southern boundary of the Shenandoah Na- 


tional Park to Blowing Rock, North Caro- 
lina, and thence to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park for which an allotment 
of $6,000,000 from Public Works funds was 
recently made. 

In accordance with the Act of June 15, 
1934, the proposed Great Smoky National 
Park will be offered the federal government 
after the states of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee have acquired a minimum of 400,000 
acres. 

Field studies for the parkway have been 
in progress for several months by land- 
scape architects of the National Park Service 
working with engineers of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and representatives of the 
highway departments of the states interested. 
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Actual work on the parkway will not start 
until the States of Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee have acquired and made avail- 
able the necessary land. 

Speaking of the difference between a park- 
way and a highway, Secretary Ickes re- 
cently stated, “Along a parkway there are 
restricted frontage rights, with no refresh- 
ment stands, and the like, except at certain 
turn-offs. The motorist can ride along at 
ease and enjoy the scenery without having 
to worry about crossroads, and people back- 
ing their cars out of garages, as on a high- 
way. 


Lumber Code Benefits Operators 


Small sawmill operators in the Southern 
states and their employes have greatly bene- 
fitted from establishment and operation of 
the Lumber Code under the NRA, accord- 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission after 
an investigation of conditions in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri. 


Despite the fact that demand for lumber 
has been at an extremely low ebb before 
and since the Lumber Code’s inception, the 
report states, the number of small mills 
operating in the South has substantially in- 
creased under the Code, and in other in- 
stances “increased operating time and _ pro- 
duction since the Code became effective is 
illustrative of improved conditions in this 
industry.” The report calls attention to sub- 
stentially increased wages for sawmill em- 
ployes and finds that minimum cost-protec- 
tion prices provided by the Code have per- 
mitted operators to add to their prices 
virtually the identical amount of increased 
costs occasioned by the higher wages. Mar- 
kets have been provided for the smaller mills’ 
output, the Commission explains, by liberal 
price differentials established by Lumber 
Code administrative agencies, differentials 
so favorable to small units that widespread 
complaint has come from the larger mills of 
the latter's inability to compete in certain 
items, 


Lumber Production Forecast 


Interesting comparative figures on lumber 
production for 1934 have been compiled by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Based upon the best estimates now 
available, lumber production in 1934 will be 
between sixteen and seventeen billion feet, 
or about the same as the output in 1931. 
This compares with a probable total in 1933 
of about 14,600,000,000 feet. 

During the first quarter of 1934, reported 
lumber orders at the mills were twenty-nine 
per cent above those of the same period of 
1933; during the second quarter they were 
twenty-eight per cent below those booked 
during similar months of 1933. 

In the Southern pine region, reported new 
business at the lumber mills received during 
the first six months of 1934 was twenty-two 
per cent less than in the first six months 
of 1933; in Southern hardwood mills, orders 
were fifteen per cent below those of a year 
ago. In the West Coast territory, they were 
ten per cent under 1933; in other reporting 


regions they were somewhat above last year’s 
levels. 
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EFFECTIVE WiDTHw 
OF PIE LINE 








HESTER “WIDE CUT” FIRE LINE PLOW 


Produces, complete in a one-trip operation, a wider, cleaner 
and more efficient fire line than that made by any other 
approved plow now in use. 

See your nearest tractor dealer for details, or write: 


HESTER PLOW CO., Inc., JACKSONVILLE, FLA., U. S. A. 








A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


O YOU vant to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 

sprinkler system, or lawn mower, who can furnish trees, shrubs or vines of 

a certain kind; who handles the best camping, fishing or hunting equip- 
ment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare plans for reforesting 
cut-over lands? 

Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 
nature. The service is rendered without cost. 

We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 
the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry Association 


1713 K St., N. W. Washington D. C. 











A Yew Hedge 


for only 
beautiful of all ever- 


green trees in America 
is the hardy tree-form of Cc os 
Japanese Yew. Sun or + 


shade does not affect it, a foot 


and it is tolerant of wind 
or soil conditions. An : 
for hedge use it thickens densely under pruning. 
These bargain prices will prevail only while the 
present stock lasts—send your orders NOW. 


\ $90 


1% to 2 feet high, B.&B. 


(plant 18 inches apart) J per 100 
2 to 2% feet high, B&B. |$120 
(plant 24 inches apart) } per 100 





Our Autumn price-list is now ready; if not re- 
ceived, please write us. Our large catalogue, 
with many color illustrations, will be ready about 
March 1, 1935. It will describe and price thou- 
sands of species and varieties of trees and shrubs. 
Seedlings for forest planting from half-a-cent 
each up. Rare grafted ornamentals—Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Flowering Cherries, etc., at low 
prices. Hardy grafted Nut Trees, Blueberries, and fruits of all kinds. 


Kelsey Nursery Service *stxcer" New York City 


A plant of Japanese Yew B.&B., 
ready to ship f.o.b. Maryland 
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KNOXVILLE’S NEWEST, LARGEST AND FINEST 


THE ANDREW JOHNSON 


HOTEL 











“WHERE HOSPITALITY GREETS YOU” 
— 
G. Miller O’Rear, Manager. 


© Headquarters for the 59th An- 
nual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association — October 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1934. Write direct 
for reservations or to The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, 1713 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


, 
































Manual of The Trees of North America 
By Charles Sprague Sargent 


ORTY years went into the making of this book. Its 
author, the leading authority on the trees of America, 
was the founder and director of the Arnold Arboretum 


of Harvard University. 


In it is compressed all the essen- 


tial information on the identification, description and 
illustration of North American trees from Professor Sar- 


gent’s ‘‘Silva of North America.” 


The resulting book of 


900 pages and nearly 800 illustrations answers every 
question on North American tree species and gives their 
ranges, the properties and value of their woods as well 
as their English and Latin names. 

Revised to include recently discovered species, this 
standard book, published at $12.50, is now offered at 
$5.00, less than half the previous price. 


Members of The American Forestry Association are en- 
titled to 2 10% discount on this and many other 


important books. 


Send all orders to — 


Book Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1713 K STREET, NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column. .... A self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


+ + + 


Question: Enclosed is an immature fruit 
of Eucalyptus tereticornis grown in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. When will they ripen 
and how should the seeds be gathered?— 
J. D. M., Charleston, South Carolina. 

Answer: The Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture, published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany, suggests that the seed cases be gath- 
ered from the trees when the valves begin 
to open and placed on canvas in the sun. 
The seed and chaff can be shaken out and 
the seed planted in seed boxes or flats in 
good loam soil during the early spring. May 
or June is named for California conditions. 
Seedlings from seed sown in the spring will 
be large enough to set out in the field the 
following spring. 


Question: Please give me information on 
violin woods to supplement that found in. an 
article by Hu Maxwell published in Amenri- 
CAN Forests for September, 1920.—A. H. V., 
Washington. 

Answer: The principal source of violin 
wood according to violin makers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is William Voit Company, 26 
East 22nd Street, New York City, who im- 
port carefully selected Swiss, Roumanian, 
and Tyrolian spruce and pine. The best 
European material comes from clear, forest 
grown Norway spruce, Picea excelsa, al- 
though the Encyclopedia Britannica refers to 
the belly of the violin as being of soft pine. 

There is every reason to believe that 
spruce from Washington and Oregon if care- 
fully selected will be equal to anything from 
European sources, but it will have to be 
satisfactorily air seasoned. Apparently the 
seasoning takes fifteen to twenty-five years. 

The back of the violin and the handle 
are usually made of attractively figured hard 
wood such as curly maple, which also must 
be thoroughly seasoned. 


Question: Please tell us about the chin- 
quapin tree or bush. People here think it 
is a species of Oak; but I claim it is of the 
Chestnut family—J. A. M., Indiana. 

Answer: The chinquapin, Castanea pumila, 
is a shrub or rarely a tree up to fifty feet 
high, belonging to the chestnut family. The 
leaves resemble those of sweet chestnut. 
The nuts of chinquapin are usually borne 
singly in a burr while those of chestnut are 
in groups of two or more. Chinquapin nuts 
ripen earlier than those of chestnut and are 
usually smaller. It is subject to the chest- 
nut blight, but the attacks are less likely 
te be fatal. 

The chestnuts are closely related to the 
oaks, beeches, and hornbeams, all having a 
common characteristic of nuts which are 
more or less enclosed in a burr. In the case 
of oaks, this is the cup of the acorn. 
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THE NEW GRAZING ACT 
(Continued from page 414) 


poses: and provided that so far as author- 
ized by existing law or laws hereinafter en- 
acted, nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent the use of timber, stone, gravel, clay, 
coal, and other deposits by miners, pros- 
pectors, for mineral, bona fide settlers and 
residents, for firewood, fencing, buildings, 
mining, prospecting, and domestic purposes 
within areas subject to the provisions of this 
Act. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall re- 
strict the acquisition, granting or use of 
permits or rights-of-way within grazing dis- 
tricts under existing law; or ingress or 
egress over the public lands in such districts 
for all proper and lawful purposes; and 
nothing herein contained shall restrict pros- 
pecting, locating, developing, mining, enter- 
ing, leasing, or patenting the mineral re- 
sources of such districts under law applic- 
able thereto. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to examine and 
classify any lands within such grazing dis- 
tricts which are more valuable and suitable 
for the production of agricultural crops 
than native grasses and forage plants, and 
to open such lands to homestead entry in 
tracts not exceeding three hundred and 
twenty acres in area. Such lands shall not 
be subject to settlement or occupation as 
homesteads until after same have been 
classified and opened to entry after notice to 
the permittee by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the lands shall remain a part of 
the grazing district until patents are issued 
therefor. the homesteader to be, after his 
entry is allowed, entitled to the possession 
and use thereof: Provided, That upon the 
application of any person qualified to make 
homestead entry under the public-land laws, 
filed in the land office of the proper dis- 
trict, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause any tract not exceeding three hundred 
and twenty acres in any grazing district to 
be classified, and such application shall en- 
title the applicant to a preference right to 
enter such lands when opened to entry as 
herein provided. 

Sec. 8. That where such action will pro- 
mote the purposes of the district or facili- 
tate its administration, the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to accept on behalf 
of the United States any lands within the 
exterior boundaries of a district as a gift, 
or, when public interests will be benefited 
thereby. he is authorized and directed to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States title to 
any privately owned lands within the ex- 
terior boundaries of said grazing district, 
and in exchange therefor to issue patent for 
not to exceed an equal value of surveyed 
grazing district land or of unreserved sur- 
veyed public land in the same State or with- 
in a distance of not more than fifty miles 
within the adjoining State nearest the base 
lands: Provided, That before any such ex- 
change shall be effected, notice of the con- 
templated exchange, describing the lands. in- 
volved, shall be published by the Secretary 
of the Interior once each week for four 
successive weeks in some newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the county or counties 
in which may be situated the lands to be ac- 
cepted, and in the same manner in some like 
newspaper published in any county in which 
may be situated any lands to be given in 
such exchange; lands conveyed to the United 
States under this Act shall, upon acceptance 
of title, become public lands and parts of 
the grazing district within whose exterior 
boundaries they are docated: Provided fur- 
ther, That either party to an exchange may 
make reservations of minerals, easements, or 
rights of use, the values of which shall be 


duly considered in determining the values 
of the exchanged lands. Where reservations 
are made in lands conveyed to the United 
States, the right to enjoy them shall be sub- 
ject to such reasonable conditions respecting 
ingress and egress and the use of the sur- 
face of the land as may be deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Where min- 
eral reservations are made in lands conveyed 
by the United States, it shall be so stipu- 
lated in the patent, and any person who ac- 
quires the right to mine and remove the re- 
served mineral deposits may enter and oc- 
cupy so much of the surface as may be re- 
quired for all purposes incident to the min- 
ing and removal of the minerals therefrom, 
and may mine and remove such minerals, 
upon payment to the owner of the surface 
for damages caused to the land and improve- 
ments thereon. Upon application of any 
State to exchange lands within or without 
the boundary of a grazing district the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected, in the manner provided for the ex- 
change of privately owned lands in this .sec- 
tion, to proceed with such exchange at the 
earliest practicable date and to cooperate 
fully with the State to that end, but no State 
shall be permitted to select lieu lands in 
another State. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
provide, by suitable rules and_ regulations, 
for cooperation with local associations of 
stockmen, State land officials, and official 
State agencies engaged in conservation or 
propagation of wild life interested in the use 
of the grazing districts. The Secretary of 
the Interior shall provide by appropriate rules 
and regulations for local hearings on appeals 
from the decisions of the administrative off- 
cer in charge in a manner similar to the 
procedure in the land department. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall also be empow- 
ered to accept contributions toward the ad- 
ministration, protection, and improvement of 
the district, moneys so received to be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as a special fund, 
which is hereby appropriated and made 
available until expended, as the Secretary of 
the Interior may direct, for payment of ex- 
penses incident to said administration, pro- 
tection, and improvement, and for refunds 
to depositors of amounts contributed by them 
in excess of their share of the cost. 

Sec. 10. That, except as provided in sec- 
tions 9 and 11 hereof, all moneys received 
under the authority of this Act shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts, but 25 per centum 
of all moneys received from each grazing 
district during any fiscal year is hereby 
made available, when appropriated by the 
Congress, for expenditure by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the construction, purchase, 
or maintenance of range improvements, and 
50 per centum of the money received from 
each grazing district during any fiscal year 
shall be paid at the end thereof by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the State in which 
said grazing district is situated, to be ex- 
pended as the State legislature may pre- 
scribe for the benefit of the county or coun- 
ties in which the grazing district is situated: 
Provided, That if any grazing district is in 
more than one State or county, the distribu- 
tive share to each from the proceeds of said 


district shall be proportional to its area 
therein. 
Sec. 11. That when appropriated by 


Congress, 25 per centum of all moneys received 
from each grazing district on Indian lands 
ceded to the United States for disposition 
under the public-land laws during any fiscal 
year is hereby made available for expendi- 
ture by the Secretaty of the Interior for the 
construction, purchase, or maintenance of 
range improvements; and an additional 25 
per centum of the money received from 











THIS Rifle is what 

DEER HUNTING 

SUCCESS CALLS 
RIGHT 





Caliber .30 Winchester 
or .32 Winchester Special 


SPECIALLY built deer rifle—developed by 
Winchester to meet the wishes of thousands 
of successful deer hunters. After its first season 


of use, in all parts of the country, pes saree 
thoroughly right. Distinctly aheed @ older style 
hunting rifles. Not only for quick work but for 
the most careful shots. Improves your shooting 
because it handles faster, fits better, gives a 
straighter trigger pull. Barrel 24 inches. Two- 
thirds magazine—six shots, five in magazine, one 
in chamber. Solid frame only. Weight about 
7 lbs. Also made in standard Model 64 with 
same sight equipment and same stock dimen- 
sions—standard style forearm. See them at your 
dealer’s. Model 64 Folder free. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 26-C New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE AR _———X—X——_— 
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... and as 


PRACTICAL 
as it is 
ATTRACTIVE! 


The new Remington frosted 
etched-blade, genuine stag 
handle hunting knives are the 
last word in equipment. 
They’rethe smartest, most dis- 
tinctive hunting knives made. 
But they’re rugged! They’re 
made to serve many years. 
Blades are special carbon 
steel—steel that takes a razor- 
like edge and holds it! No job is too big for 
these knives—and when you have one on 
your belt, you have as handy and depend- 
able a trail buddy as you'll ever find. Few 
outdoor men venture intc the woods with- 
out their Remington! 


YOU CAN DEPEND On REMINGTON 
SHEATH KNIVES 


The Remington is the quality knife 
in the field. Handles of leather, 
Pyremite, or stag. Hand-honed spe- 
cial steel biades. Sheaths of tough 
saddle leather. Go to your nearest 
Remington Dealer’s today, or write 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery 
Division, Bridgeport, Conn., for in- 
formation and prices. See Reming- 
ton’s line of superior folding 
hunting knives, pocket knives, 
household and camp cutlery. 


Remington, 


HUNTERS’ AND SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


PATRONIZE 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


In responding to advertise- 
ments, be sure to mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Maga- 
zine. 

If you do not happen to find 
what you want in the advertis- 
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grazing during each fiscal year shall be paid 
at the end thereof by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which said lands 
are situated, to be expended as the State 
legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
public schools and public roads of the coun- 
ty or counties in which such grazing lands 
are situated. And the remaining 50 per 
centum of all money received from such 
grazing lands shall be deposited to the credit 
of the Indians pending final disposition under 
applicable laws, treaties, or agreements. The 
applicable public land laws as to said In- 
dian ceded lands within a district created 
under this Act shall continue in operation, 
except that each and every application for 
nonmineral title to said lands in a district 
created under this Act shall be allowed 
only if in the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Interior the land is of the character 
suited to disposal through the Act under 
which application is made and such entry 
and disposal will not affect adversely the 
best public interest, but no settlement or 
occupation of such lands shall be permitted 
until ninety days after allowance of an ap- 
plication. 


Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized to cooperate with 
any department of the Government in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act, and in the 
coordination of range administration, partic- 
ularly where the same stock grazes part time 
in a grazing district and part time in a na- 
tional forest or other reservation. 


Sec. 13. That the President of the United 
States is authorized to reserve by proclama- 
tion and place under national forest adminis- 
tration in any State where national forests 
may be created or enlarged by Executive 
order any unappropriated public lands lying 
within watersheds forming a part of the na- 
tional forests which, in his opinion, can best 
be administered in connection with existing 
national forest administration units, and to 
place under the Interior Department admin- 
istration any lands within national forests, 
principally valuable for grazing, which, in 
his opinion, can best be administered under 
the provisions of this Act: Provided, That 
such reservations or transfers shall not in- 
terfere with legal rights acquired under any 
public-land laws so long as such rights are 
legally maintained. Lands placed under the 
national forest administration under the au- 
thority of this Act shall be subject to all the 
laws and regulations relating to national 
forests, and lands placed under the Interior 
Department administration shall be subject 
to all public-land laws and regulations ap- 
plicable to grazing districts created under 
authority of this Act. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed so as to limit the 
powers of the President (relating to reorgan- 
izations in the executive departments) granted 
by title 4 of the Act entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1933. 


Sec. 14. That section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 2455. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 2357 of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S.C., title 43, sec. 678) and of the Act 
of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 391), it shall 
be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior 
to order into market and sell at public 
auction, at the land office of the district in 
which the land is situated, for not less than 
the appraised value, any isolated or discon- 
nected tract or parcel of the public domain 


not exceeding seven hundred and sixty acres 
which, in his judgment, it would be proper 
to expose for sale after at least thirty days’ 
notice by the land office of the district in 
which such land may be situated: Provided, 
That for a period of not less than thirty 
days after the highest bid has been received, 


any owner or owners of contiguous land 
shall have a preference right to buy the 


offered lands at such highest bid price, and 
where two or more persons apply to exer- 
cise such preference right the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to make an equi- 
table division of the land among such ap. 
plicants, but in no case shall. the adjacent 
land owner or owners be required to pay 
more than three times the appraised price: 
Provided further, That any legal subdivisions 
of the public land, not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, the greater part of 
which is mountainous or too rough for cul- 
tivation, may, in the discretion of the said 
Secretary, be ordered into the market and 
sold pursuant to this section upon the ap- 
plication of any person who owns land or 
holds a valid entry of lands adjoining such 
tract, regardless of the fact that such tract 
may not be isolated or disconnected within 
the meaning of this section: Provided fur- 
ther, That this section shall not defeat any 
valid right which has already attached under 
any pending entry or location. The word 
‘person’ in this section shall be deemed to 
include corporations, partnerships, and as- 
sociations.” 


Sec. 15. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized in his discretion, where 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved lands 
of the public domain are situated in such 
isolated or disconnected tracts of six hun- 
dred and forty acres or more as not to jus- 
tify their inclusion in any grazing district 
to be established pursuant to this Act, to 
lease any such lands to owners of lands 
contiguous thereto for grazing purposes, upon 
application therefor by any such owner, and 


upon such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 
Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall be 


construed as restricting the respective States 
from enforcing any and all statutes enacted 
for police regulation, nor shall the police 
power of the respective States be, by this 
Act, impaired or restricted, and all laws 
heretofore enacted by the respective States 
or any thereof, or that may hereafter be 
enacted as regards public health or public 
welfare, shall at all times be in full force 
and effect: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this section shall be construed as limiting 
or restricting the power and authority of the 
United States. 
Approved, June 28, 1934. 


Wildlife Administrator for National 
Forests in North Central Region 


Dr. R. E. Trippensee, of the School of 
Forestry and Conservation, University of 
Michigan, has been appointed to administer 
the wildlife program in the National Forests 
of the North Central Region, which includes 
the Lake States and Ozark sections, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


According to E. W. Tinker, Regional For- 
ester, this regional program is part of the 
national program now underway for the 
withdrawal of submarginal lands unsuited 
for agriculture to be devoted to wild life 
restoration. ’ 
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Jotter Becomes Forester for 
Soil Erosion Service 


E. V. Jotter, formerly in charge of forest 
extension, School of Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Michigan, has been appointed in 
charge of the forestry branch of the Soil 
Erosion Service. Mr. Jotter assumed his 
duties late in July and is now engaged in 
organizing this new branch in the field of 
forestry. 

Practically every erosion control project of 
the Soil Erosion Service calls for some phase 
of forestry work and the forestry branch of 
the Service is charged with coordinating the 
necessary foresiry activities into the control 
work of each project. Already every major 
project has been provided with one or more 
local foresters who are developing needed 
plans and technique in gully planting, co- 
operation with farmers in proper woodland 
management to prevent and control erosion. 
Another phase of the forestry work will be 
to explore the possibilities of 
forests in connection with 
erosion projects. 

On August 15 appointments of foresters in 
the soil erosion work and their local project 
assignments were as follows: Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Eastburn R. Smith; Athens, 
Georgia, William R. Dunlap: Chatham. Vir- 
ginia, Joseph B. Pike, Harold P. Hagge, Over- 
ton W. Price; Conway, Arkansas, Paul T. 
Gillette; Dadeville, Alabama, Olin C. Med- 
lock; High Point, North Carolina, Charles H. 
Flory, B. J. Huckenpahler, Harry E. Newland, 
Ross O. Stevens; Ithaca, New York, J. Nelson 
Spaeth, Weston Donehower; Spartanburg 
South Carolina, J. S. Barnes, R. W. Adams: 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, Ernest G. Holt, War- 
ren W. Chase, Eric Quistgaard: Meridian. 
Mississippi, Joseph B. Toler; Minden, Louisi- 
ana, Alexander S. McKean, Grady McCallum: 
Pullman, Washington, Clarence Svendby: 
Spencer, West Virginia, Harold C. Hebb, 
Seldon Lee Tinsley; Zanesville, Ohio, J. A. 
Gibbs. L. E. Hicks, Koloman Lehotsky, Ken- 
neth E. Moore, Charles A. Danbach. 


community 
the various soil 


TAMING HUMMING BIRDS 
(Continued from page 407) 


other birds do, but holds its head stationary 
and turns its body and head as a unit, much 
the same as a person with a stiff neck would 
do. When taking off from a perch they are 
just as likely to go backwards as forwards. | 
have seen them hovering above a leaf with 
their tails sticking straight up in the air and 
having all the appearance of balancing on the 
tips of their bills. 

Feeling quite elated at my progress, I de- 
cided that I would try to teach them to feed 
from a vial while I held the end of the cord, 
which was about eight inches long, between 
my thumb and finger. Of course, the first 
thing necessary was to remove all of the vials 
so that the one I held by the cord would be 
the only one in evidence. This I did, and it 
was very amusing to see one after another of 
the little fellows hover at the spots where the 
vials usually hung. After satisfying them- 
selves that the vials had actually disappeared, 
they would dart to and fro until they discov- 
ered the one I was holding by the cord. They 
would then dart toward it but instead of 
feeding from it, would hover before it, and 
turning their little heads sidewise, apparently 
trace the suspending cord to my hand, and 
dart away. ° 


Many days passed and while it seemed that 
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I was gaining their confidence more and 
more, the progress was so slow that I some- 
times despaired of success. When they finally 
decided to risk it, they would dart to the vial, 
insert their beaks for an instant and then be 
gone. Each time they returned they would 
feed a little longer, until at last they would 
feed as contentedly as if the vial were sus- 
pended from a twig. 


The next step was to try to teach them to 
feed from the vial while I held it between 
thumb and finger. I was somewhat doubtful 
of the success of the venture but there was 
nothing to lose by the attempt. It would 
require but time and patience, and as the 
cabin was nearing completion I could spare 
the time and I had an abundance of patience. 


I believe now that if I could have fore- 
seen the ordeal through which I was to 
pass before achieving my purpose, I would 
have been content to leave well enough 
alone. But “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” and while I wasn’t exactly 
a fool as it turned out, there were many 
times when I wasn’t so sure about it. I had 
made it a practice to refill the vials as soon 
as the birds had emptied them. My friend 
suggested that I wait an hour or two be- 
fore doing so, which should create a real 
hunger and an increased eagerness. I recog- 
nized the logic of his suggestion but visions 
of a couple of hungry mouths in each one 
of the many nests that I knew could not 
be so far away, waiting for the parent birds 
to bring home the honey would not permit 
my conscience taking what seemed to me an 
unfair advantage. Then, too, I felt that if 
I succeeded without stooping to such trick 
measures the satisfaction of achievement 
would be that much greater. 


I am glad now that I took that stand but 
there were many times when I was on the 
verge of weakening in my determination. It 
required many hours of posing, motionless, 
and with arm outstretched holding the tiny 
vial as invitingly as possible. Sometimes, it 
would seem that my arm would drop off. 
But I eventually s:icceeded and the satis- 
faction is all mine. 


I felt then that I had accomplished about 
all that could be expected as the next step 
would be to have them perch on a finger. 
And because they are accustomed to gather- 
ing their food while on the wing, I con- 
sidered that to be almost beyond the realms 
of possibility. But the “fool” predominated 
again and I decided that inasmuch as I had 
succeeded to a considerable degree in over- 
coming their fears, I would undertake the 
task. 


They had occasionally fed from the tea- 
spoon that I used in filling the vials, and 
I hoped that if I held it in such a manner 
that my fingers almost completely hid the 
handle, they might possibly decide to sit 
down while they ate. After more hours of 
motionless posing, one of them did decide 
to sit down, but, instead of sitting down on 
a finger, it sat down on the edge of the bowl 
of the spoon. I considered that a good sign 
and began to have some hopes of success. 
I thought of holding some of the solution in 
the palm of my hand but as they were ac- 
customed to the glint of the spoon, decided 
that it would be better to hold the bowl of 
the spoon in the palm of my hand with the 
handle between thumb and forefinger. I 
did that, and again, one of them sat down, 
this time—on the handle of the spoon. 


That was progress and I considered it 
worth a trip to town to purchase a silver(?) 


spoon at the “Five and Ten,” thinking tha 
after cutting the handle off I would have 
the bowl to hold in the palm of my hand. 
Then if they sat down on it, it would be 
very near to sitting on my hand, and, who 
knows? they might sometime make a forced 
landing. However, I changed my mind 
about cutting the handle off and bent it 
backwards instead so it resembled a baby’s 
spcon except that I did not close the loop 
but left it open so that it would fit around 
my hand and hold the bow! firmly in the 
palm. 


It was very apparent that they were some- 
what puzzled because they would hover all 
about my hand and, make an occasional stab 
at the solution but not quite touch it. Some- 
times they would hover within a few inches 
of my face, even going all around my head 
(so close that my hair would be blown by 
the air current stirred up by their wings) 
as if they were trying to satisfy themselves 
as to whether or not I was the same person 
who had been feeding them. 


Well! To make a long story short and J 
assure you it was a long story, the ever-to- 
be-remembered day arrived at last and one 
of the little fellows perched on my thumb. 
Not once, but several times. It would hard- 
ly be more than settled to rest when another 
bird would dive at it and it would lift it- 
self and dart backwards, always facing the 
challenger, until it was hovering between my 
hand and body. Then, when the challenger 
had passed on it would again come to rest 
on my thumb, apparently as unconcerned as 
if it had been doing that particular thing 
all its life. This performance was repeated 
over and over again until the challenger 
finally went its way and my tiny customer 
sat on my thumb and lapped the solution 
to its heart’s content. And then, wonder of 
wonders, it proceeded to preen itself before 
leaving, even to wiping it’s Iong beak on 
my thumb. 


There is no word that is adequate to ex- 
press my feelings at that time. I had 
achieved what I had believed to be almost 
impossible and the realization of my purpose 
unnerved me to such an extent that I was 
afraid the bird would hear the beating of 
my heart as it pounded against my ribs, or 
feel the pulse in my thumb and be fright- 


‘ened away before it had completed its 


toilet. 


Since that momentous occasion there is 
hardly a day passes but that at least one 
of the birds alights on my hand. At such 
times I cannot help but pity the unfortunate 
human beings who have never known the 
ecstasy of such an experience, and I wonder 
if the time will ever come when such things 
will be of common occurrence brought about 
by man’s kindness to his dumb friends. 


Aside from the personal satisfaction, it 
seems to me that one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of all these experiences 1s 
the fact that the birds have learned that | 
am the source of a good part of their 
favorite food. I am certain of this, because, 
if for any reason I have failed to note the 
passing of time and the vials have been 
empty for a half hour or so, they will hunt 
for me and find me if I am anywhere in the 
vicinity. Since I began to realize this fact, 
I have carried a vial of the solution in my 
pocket, and whenever they come hovering 
about me, I feed them from my _ pocket 
supply. 

And now—if 1 could learn some way 10 


keep the yellow jackets and ants out of the 
vials, I should be happy. 
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TWELVE NIGHTS UNDER THE STARS 


(Continued from page 392) 


out of the East, with his pack horse loaded 
with bed roll and personal belongings fol- 
lowing faithfully behind. He ate with us 
and continued with the party through all the 
next day. From him, as well as from Ran- 
ger Sousley of the Flathead National Forest, 
the Trail Riders learned of a forest ranger’s 
life, and his varied responsibilities. 

Star filled cool nights and brilliant sun 
warmed days followed one another in rapid 
succession. After eight days in which the 
events of the outside world had no place 
Pilot Bob Johnson flew over the party at 
Murphy’s Cabin and dropped word that he 
would land mail for us a mile and a half 
away at Holbrook Landing Field. There, 
after a hurried walk over rocks and through 
the forest we found the airplane securely 
resting on a broad level open bench above 
the river. Curiosity over the plane was 
almost greater than the. joy of receiving our 
letters. We learned that our bag of mail 
was a relatively unimportant part of a cargo 
of lumber for a mountain look-out station, 
grain for work horses and salt for wild elk 
that had been brought eighty miles from Mis- 
soula to Big Prairie Ranger Station that day. 
Here the airplane proved its efficiency, for 
such bulky freight was moved at half the 
cost and a fraction of the time that would 
have been required with pack animals. 

Finally, on the eleventh day, we climbed 
through more flower studded alpine mead- 
ows, past a chain of emerald Necklace 
Lakes set in a forest of Engleman Spruce 
and Alpine Fir, up past an occasional Alpine 
Larch and White Barked Pine to the Gordon 
Pass. There we looked out over a broad 
forest covered valley, down into the wind 
rifled depths of Holland Lake, across to the 
snow splotched heights of the Mission Range, 
and knew that our trip must soon end. 
Down through a cloud of dust, the switch- 
back zigzag trail led the Trail Riders from 
Gordon Pass to Holland Lake. A _ thunder 
storm showed up on the far horizon, but 
only heat and drought and dust was around 
us. On we went, dust on our eye lashes and 
grit in our teeth. We were nearing the end 
of the trail. Soon we would bid these adven- 


turous, friendly companions good-bye. All 
would scatter. No more evenings by the 
open fire. No more star lit nights in the 
open. Could we sleep within a house again? 
But a hot bath would be good! And the 
joy of fresh clean clothes from top to toe! 
How good some fresh fruit would taste! 

We had reached the Holland Ranger Sta- 
tion! There was the lake beside us and a 
well of cold clear water. The bus was here 
too, waiting for us. Here we would say 
“Good-bye” to Joe, Dick, Ray and Pat and 
all the others who had so loyally served us. 
Here we would part with the horses. 


A short trip by bus and we were at 
“Cap” Laird’s Diamond L Recreation Lodge 
on Lindbergh Lake. There was time for 
a swim and a few moments to enjoy the 
quiet beauty of the surroundings. Then, 
close on the sound of the dinner bell we 
hurried into the big dining room. Tables 
were set with more silver-ware than we had 
seen since we left Missoula. There were 
napkins, too! And heaping plates of tomato 
salad on crisp green lettuce leaves. Pres- 
ently the meal was before us, and almost 
as quickly it had disappeared. It was good 
to sit at a table, and rely upon the support 
of a chair with a back. That night the 
Trail Riders slept in comfortable beds be- 
tween white sheets. The stars were in their 
places but the fresh pine ceiling hid them. 
Outside there was the sound of a rushing 
stream that carried the water from Lind- 
bergh Lake. Next morning a cheery young 
woman brought warm water for washing and 
following a huge breakfast, we bid the moun- 
tains good-bye and embarked for Missoula. 

The 1934 trip of The American Forestry 
Association’s Trail Riders had been realized. 
We had gone into the Primitive Area of the 
Flathead National Forest in Montana and 
come out with a new conception of the 
Federal Forest Service and its conservation 
accomplishments. First aid kits were used 
only to treat minor scratches and _ blisters, 
but deep impressions were made in the mind 
of every Trail Rider, and friendship bonds 
were knitted which will last for long. 


RURAL ESTATES AND THE COMPOSITE WOODLAND 


(Continued from page 405) 


with large cities, is wrestling with the prob- 
lem of adequate pure water; a problem 
which has become acute not only by the 
concentration of people but also because the 
nearby watersheds have been so denuded of 
‘trees that the water retaining property of 
the hillsides has diminished perceptibly. Any 
action therefore, by estate owners or others, 
toward reclothing these pasture lands and 
fields with trees and undergrowth is of 
definite value. Due to the ramification of 
water courses this is true even though the 
estate is one hundred miles away from a 
large center of population. 

Some owners have planted their woodland 
sections and have found in them a joy and 
satisfaction far beyond expectation; so much 
so that they are planning for definite yearly 
development of additional areas, using blocks 
of softwoods with hardwood groves to break 
the somberne:s. Usually the conifers are 
bought as once transplanted seedlings from 
commercial nurseries and are planted from 
ten to fifteen feet apart, not only because 
of more rapid growth but because individual 


specimens may be moved or sold if desired. 
The deciduous trees and shrubs, being easier 
to grow, are sometimes propagated in nur- 
sery beds on the property. It undoubtedly 
costs a little more to do this but the prac- 
tice is continued because few commercial 
nurseries supply the number of species de- 
sired in small sizes and large quantities. 

The planting is done in a “carelessly uni- 
form” manner so that casual observation 
would give the impression of a natural seed- 
ing, yet the trees are so spaced that each 
has a maximum of soil and sunlight for 
rapid growth. One such planting of white 
pines and oaks in a field of alfalfa in 
southeastern Pennsylvania has made astound- 
ing growth. These trees, spaced unevenly 
from ten to fifteen feet apart, were planted 
sixteen years ago. Today the pines range 
from thirty to forty feet in height and have 
trunk circumferences of from twenty-four to 
thirty-eight inches, while the oaks are nearly 
as tall. Red pines planted ten years ago 
have done equally well. 


Another planting is of the composite 
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State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 





Write for further particulars 


E. E. Hupert, Acting Dean 














woodland type. One section is devoted to 
a mixed stand of red oak, tulip tree, mul- 
berry, European mountain ash, white birch 
and white pine; another is made up of red 
oak, pin oak and white pine. In both of 
these plantings an undergrowth of viburnum 
would invite birds. Beyond these, stands a 
mammoth old mazzard cherry with a trunk 
more than four feet in diameter. It is a 
relic of the past still clinging to that in- 
definable thing called life, though it is eaten 
by decay and devoured by insects. But it 
has lived a useful and prolific life. In a 
half acre circle around it stand over one 
hundred of its progeny. The sight of this 
battered old monarch completely surrounded 
by its numerous straight young offspring is 
impressive. One cannot but think of chil- 
dren who have come together from the far 
corners of the world to be with their be- 
loved old mother in her declining years. 

In the eastern shore district of Maryland 
where the land is uninterestingly flat, a sec- 
tion was planted to five species of pines. 
The following spring an acre here and there 
was inter-planted with Carolina poplars. 
These were grown from cuttings which were 
stuck in a moist place. In one year they 
averaged eight feet in height. Growing so 
rapidly, they will easily tower twenty feet 
above the pines in five years. From a 
distance the groups of tall poplars among 
the shorter conifers will completely change 
the landscape. Instead of drab flatness it will 
seem to be a gently rolling country. 

The value of composite woodlands as a 
refuge for birds and a shelter for game 
should not be overlooked, so in this planting 
should be included trees and shrubs which 
will provide birds with food and_ nesting 
places. It is particularlyr noticeable that 
those estates which have a _ varied tree 


growth of the type which attracts birds are 
more free from destructive insects. Fre. 
quent spraying and pruning is not necessary 
and it is possible to enjoy the flora without 
a continual drain on the pocketbook. 

The cost of such a woodland varies natu- 
rally with the location, the species of trees 
to be used and the kind of soil. In general, 
however, the trees, if planted ten to twelve 
feet apart, will cost from five dollars to 
fifteen dollars an acre; planting, five dollars 
to twenty dollars; and care the first year 
one dollar and fifty cents. Twenty-five dol- 
lars an acre should cover the total cost. In 
subsequent years the outlay is negligible. 

After the planting is done a forest will 
not spring up over night, yet it is surpris- 
ing how quickly the trees will grow and 
take shape as a definite woodland area. But 
it is not necessary to wait for them to be- 
come full grown before they may be en- 
joyed. There is a thrill each spring in 
every tree as it awakens from its months of 
rest to stretch its arms farther toward the 
blue. There is interest and instruction in 
every species; each has its distinctive habit 
of growth, color of bark and foliage, flower 
and fruit. 

In considering the use of some of his 
land for the development of a composite 
woodland, the estate owner will find distinct 
advantages from whatever angle it is viewed. 
It may be so planted as to enhance the 
beauty of the estate, to delineate interesting 
vistas, to protect a hillside from leaching, 
to prevent the rapid run-off of excess rain- 
fall and to provide a haven for game. But 
more important, it is putting to use at a 
small outlay land which has become a prob- 
lem and a burden and in addition the crop 
will grow in value each year with practically 
no expense for care. 


STRANGE FOODS OF MAN 


(Continued from page 411) 


snakes, turtles, and hordes of birds constantly 
feed upon them. Their lives are always in 
danger. 

Earthworms feed upon pieces of leaves and 
other food particles found in the soil through 
which they burrow at night. They must not 
stray far from their burrows lest they them- 
selves be devoured by toads, snakes, or birds. 

Clams, oysters, and mussels, crawling on 
the bottom of some stream, feed upon small 
bits of matter which they draw into their 
mouths from the water about them. In turn, 
they are devoured by starfish and man. 

Snails slide along through our gardens, 
stopping here and there to nibble on some 
tender lettuce leaves, while their own lives 
are being threatened by crayfish, lizards, tur- 
tles and birds. Frogs, toads and salamanders 
feed chiefly on other animals. They prefer in- 
sects, slugs and worms. Large toads will even 
devour mice and little chickens. Mature 
toads are seldom eaten because of a distaste- 
ful secretion over their bodies. Frogs are de- 
voured eagerly by snakes, alligators, turtles, 
and water birds. 

Snakes are meat-eaters. They eat great num- 
bers of worms and insects, and a few eat vege- 
table matter. 

Birds are adapted to securing various kinds 
of food. Wading birds (like storks, herons, 
flamingos, and pelicans) gobble up fish, frogs, 
and other water animals. Eagles, turkey-buz- 
zards, hawks, and kites are flesh-eaters. They 
have strong hooked-bills, and sharp claws. 
They are fond of frogs, toads, snakes, insects, 
and small mammals like the rabbit, which they 
swoop down upon. Turkey-buzzards will feed 
upon animals that have been dead many days, 


and they usually smell like the decayed food 
which they eat. Most other birds feed upon 
insects, grain, weed-seeds, and fruits. Hum- 
ming birds gather nectar from flowers. Owls 
seize mice and rats, while the swifts and swal- 
lows snatch insects from the air while in flight. 

Rodents (such as squirrels, mice, rabbits, 
and beavers) feed on various parts of plants. 
Elephants feed on leaves and twigs, as do cows, 
horses, sheep, and goats. They do not like 
meat. Moles, shrews, and bats feed on in- 
sects. 

The last great group of mammals includes 
those which eat meat, and are called carniv- 
orous. Animals belonging to this group are 
lions, tigers, wolves, dogs, bears, seals, and 
others. They feed on other mammals, birds, 
mussels, and frogs, which they tear to pieces 
with their sharp teeth. The hyena will feed 
on decaying animals. There is no animal 
known which will eat a dead hyena. 

The list could be continued indefinitely. 
One point seems evident: that every anima 
is preyed upon by other living things. Each 
eats, and in turn is eaten. Man himself is 
not exempt, for many parasites invade his 
body, and often destroy it. 

Because our ears are situated on the sides 
of our head, we might think that all animals 
ears were located on the sides of their heads. 
However, this is not true. More animals have 
their ears on other parts of the body than 
on their heads. Many interesting exper 
ments have been made to find out what part 
of an animal’s body is the organ of heat- 
ing. In spite of stories of crude exper 
ments, many careful investigations have been 
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OUR GIFT 


For Nominating Your Friends 
for Membership in TneAmeri- 
ican Forestry Association. 


Would you like to have an 
autographed copy of TREES 
OF WASHINGTON— THE 
MAN AND THE CITY, by 
Erle Kauffman? Beautifully 
illustrated and printed, it 
gives you an intimate glimpse 
into the First President’s life 
with trees—complete record 
of what he wrote in his Diary 
concerning them — directs 
you to the trees he planted 
and cared for—tells the story 
of the nation’s famous and 
historic trees associated with 
him. 

Among these are the rare 
and beautiful trees of the 
City of Washington, known 
throughout the world for 
their variety, their history 
and romance. 

@ wchecr or “Your FRIENDS 
INTERESTED IN TREES AND 
THE OUTDOORS WITH YOUR 
PERSONAL NOMINATION FOR 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
IF ANY BECOME MEMBERS, AN ° 
AUTOGRAPHED COPY OF THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK, NOW LIM- 


ITED IN EDITION, WILL BE 
SENT YOU IMMEDIATELY AS A 


GIFT 
The 
American Forestry Association 
1713 K Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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made and numbers of interesting facts have nae: #i~ 
been found. A; 

Many of the lower animals do not hear py er ANNOUNCING . 
at all. Those which live under water do not Slightly Red d Pri = 
need this sense as much as those on land. ightly Keduce FICES | Sem 


Clams do not appear to have any way of 
hearing sounds; neither does the starfish. It 
is not definitely established whether an earth- 
worm can hear or not. 

The most interesting variations of “ears” 
appear in the insects. Their ears are often 
far less conspicuous than their eyes. Lo- 
custs and short-horned grasshoppers have large 
ears than can easily be seen on the sides of 
the body just back of the legs. They look 
like tight membranes stretched across round 
holes on the sides of the body. Look for them 
next time you catch a grasshopper. 

In many flies, such as the blowfly, the ear 
is located in little hollow places at the base 
of each wing. Some other insects have numer- 
ous tiny “ears” which are nothing more than 
sensitive spots on the skin at various places 
on the body. 

Certain gnats and midges have their ears 
on their feelers, near the base. There is a 
swollen place with a cup-shaped hollow which 
is covered with a delicate ear-drum. The ears 
of the males are much larger and better de- 
veloped than those of the females. They evi- 
dently help the males in finding their mates. 
Males are said to be able to hear the humming 
flight of the female, and to determine the di- 
rection of the sound by these ears and the 
tiny sensitive hairs about them. 


In long-horned grasshoppers and crickets, 


there is a well-developed ear on each front 
leg, just below the knee-joint. The “shin” 
of these insects is swollen at this point, and a 
small ear-drum is located in these swellings. 

As might be expected, only the insects 
which have the best-developed ears are able 
to “sing.” In other words, they have “musi- 
cal ears.” The shrill chirping of crickets and 
grasshoppers, and the steady singing of lo- 
custs is associated with well-developed pow- 
ers for hearing. 

Birds have very acute and sensitive powers 
of hearing. This power is evidently correlated, 
as in the case of the insects, with their ability 
to sing. The ears of birds are located on the 
sides of the head. 

Among the higher animals, hearing organs 
are always located on the sides of the head. 
Fish, frogs, and turtles have eardrums on their 
heads, but no large, flexible external ears on 
the outside of the head, as is found in the 
mammals. The large external-ears of the rab- 
bit, the donkey, and some kinds of dogs, indi- 
cate that these animals should hear quite 
well, for these outer ears act as horns or 
loud-speakers, and catch slight sounds. 

In man, the outer ear is fairly large; we 
have a good sense of hearing, but not as 
acute as that of a dog. Blind people soon 
develop very good powers of hearing, because 
they have to depend on this sense for so much 
information. 


THE PONDEROSA WAY 
(Continued from page 390) 


radiated up the various ridges. Now, with 
roads across the canyons, fire fighters can 
be stationed nearer the fires. 

The one thing that has made our air sur- 
vey of the Ponderosa Way difficult is that 
it has been necessary at times to fly uncom- 
fortably low in order to trace certain sec- 
tions of the project. Where located in tim- 
ber, the main crown canopy is disturbed as 
little as possible and the line is almost im- 
perceptible from the air. The break has 
been so located in timber so far as possible 
to reduce construction and maintenance 
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isements from reputable individuals and con- 
pcos be inserted under this head at the rate 
of 10c a word per insertion, cash with order. Dis- 
play rates on application. No advertisement will 
be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, 
initials and letters will be counted as words. Name 
and address must be given, as advertisements will 
not be inserted in this section with only a box 
number. Address all orders to Classified Advertis- 
ing Department, AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine, 

1713 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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WILD RICE, Wild Celery. 


Muskgrass bring ducks in swarms. 
Lower ay on early orders. TERRELL’S 
sure-growing seed. Sent anywhere for fall 
planting. 38 years’ success. Describe 
place—planting advice, suggestions— Book - 
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Attract Wild Ducks 


with Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Seeds, ete. 
ef better Hunting 


let. Many years’ experience. 
waa WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 33!-K. Oshkosh. Wis. Booklet on request 
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“SCHOEPFEREYES” 134 West 32nd St. NEW YORK 
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Binoculars, Etc. 





1S POWER SPOTTING AND OBSERVATION 
SCOPES. Chance of Lifetime! Made from Peri- 
scopes costing Government $67.50. Built right 
by DuMaurier optical experts. Larger lenses, 
stronger, greater light, wider field than stand- 
ard scopes selling for much more. Closing at 
few cents on dollar. Also rare bargains in 
Field Glasses, Binoculars, etc. Largest assort- 
ment new and used. DuMaurier Company, Dept. 
139T, Elmira, N. Y. 








Cameras 





FREE TO YOU—BASS BARGAINGRAM No. 213, 
Section IV, just published. Great savings on fine 
cameras. Also Section I of 16 mm. Motion Pic- 
ture Cameras and Projectors—largest stocks in 
the country. Money back guarantee. BASS 
CAMERA COMPANY, 179 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill 








Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. Her- 
baceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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BRACING, WATERPROOFING, CABLE, LAGS, 
ete. Write Rollin Tabor, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 








Situation Wanted 





EXPERIENCED TREE SURGEON desires work 
on private estate as caretaker. Write Ralph 
Frey, 908 Grove Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


Rabbits 


RAISE RABBITS AND MUSKRATS. LOWEST 
prices on fine Breeding Stock. Free Magazine. 
Write Backyard Opportunities, Box 108, Little- 
ton, Colorado. 











costs over what they would be if the loca- 
tion were in the brush. Only the dead ma- 
terial, brush undergrowth and part of the 
reproduction, is removed. A shaded break 
will discourage future growth of annuals 
and brush species. Such a plan is possible 
because crown fires in most California tim- 
ber types drop rapidly to the ground if the 
highly inflammable materia! underneath is 
removed. 

During the course of our air trip over 
Ponderosa Way, I would land my visitor at 
some convenient place along the Way and 
drive out by car to examine in detail some 
sample sections. It would be found that 
the width of the break varies from fifty to 
200 feet or more, depending upon the type 
of cover and the slope of the ground. In- 
sofar as possible the break is located on 
ridges and the width there varies from fifty 
feet on the very sharp ones to as much as 
150 feet on the rounded ones. Occasionally, 
however, it has been necessary to locate the 
break along a contour and in such places 
the standard specification calls for a width 
of 200 feet or even wider in particularly 
dangerous places. By no means is the en- 
tire width of the break cleared to mineral 
soil. Where the road is on the break no 
additional clearing to mineral soil is neces- 
sary; where there is no road a fire trail of 
approximately the same width is cleared of 
all ground debris. In the brush type, all 
of the brush is cut for the entire width of 
the break. except occasional specimens of 
tree species, and the stumps of all sprouting 
species are grubbed. 

The specifications for the roads or truck 
trails are those developed for protection 
roads in the National Forests. These are 
one-way roads with turnouts and with maxi- 
mum grades held to ten or twelve per cent 
where practicable. In some places, in order 
to avoid excessive construction costs and also 
to keep the road on or very near the fire- 
break grades up to twenty per cent are used 
on short sections. 

Fortunately it has not been necessary to 
construct a road throughout the entire length 
of the Ponderosa Way. There were already 
existing many roads which fit into the scheme 
very well. In some cases these roads were 
already of satisfactory standards; in others, 
betterment has been necessary. Where roads 
were already in existence and located so as 


to serve adequately, they have been taken - 


as the center line of the Ponderosa Way 
and the firebreak has been constructed by 
clearing on each side. Perhaps one-fourth 
of the total length of 650 miles has been 
constructed in this way. 

On July 1 the entire project was about 
75 per cent completed. Somewhat better 
progress has been made on firebreak con- 
struction than on road construction. The 


greatest portion of this 75 per cent was 
accomplished during the past winter. When 
it became certain that there would be a 
substantial winter C.C.C. program, steps 
were immediately taken to organize the 
project on a comprehensive basis. Prelim- 
inary locations, based on cover types, were 
made and camp sites were selected. State 
and Federal rangers went over the ground 
in detail to select the most desirable loca- 
tion for the break for fire fighting purposes, 
Truck trail locators were sent in to make 
the detailed road survey. Provision was 
made for equipping the camps to the great- 
est extent possible with modern road build. 
ing equipment. 

About twenty-four C.C.C. camps contrib- 
uted a large part of their winter efforts to 
the Ponderosa Way. Part of these were 
camps under the direction of the Forest 
Service and part private land camps under 
the direction of the State Division of For- 
estry, for the project from the beginning 
was organized as a joint undertaking of 
those two agencies. In addition about ten 
NIRA or Public Works camps, under the 
direction of the Forest Service, contributed 
to the project. Several other NIRA crews 
were worked from their homes. C.W.A. la- 
bor was used in several places for firebreak 
construction where other men were not avail- 
able. Two State Labor camps were respon- 
sible for certain sections of the project. 

During the third period of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps six camps are so located 
that work can be continued on the uncom- 
pleted sections. It is hoped that additional 
C.C.C. camps will be availabfe next winter 
for completing entirely the construction job 
and for the heavy maintenance that must be 
expected during the first year following con- 
struction. 

A fitting way in which to terminate our 
survey of the Ponderosa Way would be to 
call upon some of the Federal and State 
forest officers whose job it is to protect from 
fire the west slope of the Sierra. I am sure 
that we would find that no other protection 
project undertaken in California has engen- 
dered as much enthusiasm, for they see in 
it the only means of stopping many of the 
large fires which habitually run up from the 
grass and brush below. It is not to be in- 
ferred that protection effort in the highly 
hazardous brush areas is to be curtailed. 
Every effort will be made to catch the fires 
while they are still small. But bitter ex- 
perience has shown that without an organ- 
ization far beyond anything that can be ex- 
pected in the near future many of the brush 
fires are going to get large. Such fires 
not only will result in damage to the water- 
shed, and range land upon which they origi- 
nate, but also, unless the Ponderosa Way is 
there to act as a barrier, will culminate in 
much more measurable, spectacular, and ir- _ 
remediable damage to the timber belt above. 


FIRST TIME IN 


(Continued from page 402) 


that. But no sooner do our lines sink 
to the bottom when they begin to move 
slowly, and the next instant somebody has 
a fish.. Up they come, small, wall-eyed 
pike, but they give the kids a good tussle, 
and what with the excitement and _ the 
rivalry, it’s lucky they aren’t big fel- 
lows. 

The kids argue endlessly as to 
ahead in the fishing: 

Does one small one caught, and one big 
one lost, equal one medium-sized one? Does 
the honor of catching first fish of the day 


who’s 


compensate for being two fish behind at the 
end of the first hour? 

We're off for camp. It’s still early in the 
day, but we'll paddle slowly along, and 
then have an early supper, and afterwards, 
after you kids have washed the dishes, 
we'll go over to Peterson’s place and back 
again. 

Tuat Nicut 

“Hey, Daddy, can we paddle? We want 
to paddle. You said we could paddle. We 
want to learn. You said you’d teach us—” 


(Continued on page 432) 
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THE PRAIRIE SHELTER BELT 


(23) If recurring prairie droughts kill farm 
crops, will they not kill the shelter belt trees? 

This does not necessarily follow. A drought 
like the present one following spring plant- 
ing of trees would undoubtedly result in 
heavy losses, but once the young trees are 
established they can withstand drought much 
better than farm crops because they are 
naturally more drought resistant and their 
roots penetrate the soil more deeply for 
moisture than do annual farm crops. 

(24) How will the young trees be pro- 
tected from destruction by live stock? 

The plan is to fence the planted strips. 
It is understood that the type of fence con- 
templated calls for wooden posts supporting 
woven galvanized wire the lower three feet, 
with three barbed wires above. 

(25) How many fence posts will be re- 
quired and what sizes will be used? 

Estimates of the number of posts needed 
range from thirty to fifty million depending 
upon the actual area to be fenced. Stock 
proof fences usually call for posts eight or 
nine feet in length, five or six inches in 
diameter at the top and set two and one-half 
to three feet in the ground. 

(26) What species will be used for posts, 
and will they be treated with preservatives 
to make them more durable? 

Those in charge of the project are de- 
pending upon thinnings from lodgepole pine 


(Continued from page 398) 


stands on the National Forests in Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado—jack pine and hard- 
woods from the Lake states and hardwoods 
from the Central and Southern states to the 
east of the belt. Supplying fence posts for 
the project will provide work and revenue 
over a wide area for farmers and commer- 
cial post dealers. It should also expand the 
thinning operations of many C.C.C. camps in 
the Central and Rocky Mountain states. 
Plans are being made to treat posts with 
preservatives and the erection of small treat- 
ing plants throughout the shelter belt zone 
is contemplated. 

(27) What industries 
by the project? 

The most direct and immediate benefits 
will be to the farmers and people within the 
belt to be planted. It will provide werk 
and wages for stricken farmers and their 
sons and thus tend to stimulate all local 
business. In addition, it will stimulate many 
distant industries, including manufacturers 
of plows, tractors, fences, post-digging ma- 
chines and other equipment and _ supplies 
needed in connection with the great variety 
of work to be done. Collection of tree 
seeds will necessarily be greatly expanded, 
and contracts with established commercial 
nurseries for planting stock will undoubtedly 
result. 


will be stimulated 


(28) Will the shelter belt forest eventually 
provide wood for fuel, posts, lumber, etc., 
for the farmers of the region? 

Incidentally, but their main purpose is to 
provide protection as growing windbreaks 
against the adverse weather conditions. As 
the shelter belt trees mature a_ certain 
amount of thinning of the stands will be 
possible and desirable in promoting the 
growth of the trees left without reducing 
their effectiveness as windbreaks. 

(29) Will the young trees be subject to 
destruction from the attack of rodents and 
what measures, if any, will be needed from 
this standpoint? 

The jack rabbit is undoubtedly the worst 
rodent with which the tree planters will 
have to contend. It cuts off young trees at 
the ground and often strips the bark from 
older trees. Protection will call for either 
rabbit-proof, woven wire fences, or extensive 
poisoning of rodents. 

(30) Will the shelter belt forest increase 
the bird and wild animal life of the planted 
zone? 

Eventually it should improve wild life con- 
ditions materially, particularly if, as is be- 
ing contemplated, certain trees and low 
growing shrubs yielding fruits eaten by birds 
are mixed in the plantings. 
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FIRST TIME IN 


(Continued from page 430) 


All right, here you are, take the paddles. 
Hey! stop splashing like that! try to keep 
time now—watch Herbert, in the bow, Sher- 
wood, and keep time with him. Hey! 
Quit that splashing! 

And so here’s Pete. Pete and Dad and I 
sit on the dock in the last light of the 
day and talk over old times. Remember 
the time we ..... But where are the 
kids? Oh, they’ve gone for a little walk up 
the trail. They'll be right back. 

Remember the time or 

Where are those kids? It’s getting dark. 
They should be back by now. Where does 
that trail go, anyway? 

Well, there are two or three trails. One 
goes back to Pine Lake, a mile in through 
the woods, and another makes a circle 
after it gets halfway there and comes back 
to Basswood, over in the bay, and a 
third trail makes a short loop not far from 
camp and back again. They've taken the 
third trail. They’ll be here in a minute. 

Remember the time, Pete, that you and 
I and ee 

Where are those kids! It’s darn near 
night! Pete, let’s get going on that trail! 

Away we go. It’s black in the woods. If 
those little rascals have wandered twenty 
feet off the trail, we'll have to turn out the 
whole Civilian Conservation Corps from 
down near Winton if we're to find them. 

At last we are a mile into the woods. 
There’s the lake just ahead of us: the 
lake, and no Sherwood, no Herbert. No 
answer to our shouts. Just the black, silent 
forest. , 

Well, Pete decides, they may have taken 
the halfway trail and come out on the 
bay, not far from camp—but plenty far 
when you don’t know where you are. Back 
we go. Now and then we stop and shout.... 
The woods are black . . . . Where are those 
youngsters? 

What’s that! It’s a faint shout! Yes, and 
Pete recognizes one of the men at his 
camp. He’s coming down the trail after us. 
Which means the kids are safe! 

Sure enough, there they are: sitting in 
the kitchen, their stockinged feet in an 
open oven—soaked to the skin, from the 
waist down, and the lower lip of the great 
angler of the Lincoln Park lagoon trembles 
just slightly when he sees us, in spite of the 
fine air he had maintained up until now. 

Yes, they walked around the trail until 
they came to the lake, and they saw a 
bear cub, and lost the trail, and had to 
walk along the shore in the water because of 
the steep rocks, and they were afraid .. . 
But all's fine now, and how hungry a hike in 
the woods makes you, too! 

So back up the lake in the darkness, back 
to camp, with the scare over, and with the 
two young Dan Boones outdoing each other 
in a recital of their heroic accomplish- 
ments during the time they were lost, and 
the closer we get to camp, and tthe farther 
away from the scene of the forest trail, 
the more bravado is in evidence. 

And in the morning, away we go, back 
toward civilization. We stop at Pete’s again, 
and the two boys, afraid of no forest, 
strut before the men who had helped hunt 
for them last night, and assure them that 
they had nothing to worry about—not when 
Herbert, the demon caster, and Sherwood, 
the champion outdoorsman of the Lincoln 
Park lagoon, tread the silent paths of the 
wilderness. 
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This Book, 
says FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE, 


Famous Writer, Correspondent, and 
Radio Commentator, is 


“The Epic of The Civilian 


Conservation Corps.” 


“This collection of stories has 
no analogue in written records 
. well worth the reading of 
any American interested in the 
national situation, while psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists and so- 
cial workers are likely to find in 
its pages practical suggestions 
worth their attention.” 
—The New York Times. 


vWv 


“A part of the social history 
of the present period. . . . No 
one reading this collection of 
stories can doubt that they re- 
flect a general spirit of reborn 
hope and recovery from bitter- 
ness.” 

—The Washington Star. 


Wv 


“While there have been many 
volumes written during the past 
reconstruction era, this is con- 
sidered the most unique and es- 
sential.” 


—The Atlanta Constitution. 


Vv 


“The stories reveal the un- 
avoidable effect of peace and 
work on starved souls. . . .” 


—The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
WwW 


“One cannot read this book 
without feeling a promising op- 
portunity has been given the 
youth of America to rebuild 
themselves and their country 
through orderly and helpful 
work,” 


—The Boston Transcript. 
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